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YOU DO THE BEST ANALYSIS 


of books that I know about,” the Chairman of the Board of a 
large university press wrote me last month, while sending me a 
new client. What he didn’t know was that here at Lambert Wil- 
son Associates analysis is only the beginning. We not only evalu- 
ate short stories, articles, scripts, novels and general books; we 
market them, with or without editing. We’ve sold books to Ace 
Books and Zondervan House, and 32 publishers between ; maga- 
zine manuscripts all the way from small regional gazettes to the 
biggest-pay slicks. 

Read what our clients say: 

“T can’t tell you how delighted I was with your letter. It is 
the kind of criticism I have wanted ever since I first tried to 
write.” A.B., Nebraska. 

“Your suggestions for revision are specific, friendly, extremely 
helpful.” (We sold his article immediately upon revision). J.D., 
Massachusetts. 

“Your letter was the most analytical and efficient criticism 
I’ve ever had; it read almost like directions.” P.C., Michigan. 

“You criticize honestly, accurately, and thoroughly.” J.M., Minn. 

“I do appreciate the depth of your appraisal and the frank reasoning behind it. I find your 
honesty a great source of confidence.” G.S., Kansas. 

“T have sold direct and through agents. Let me congratulate you on a job done well and 
promptly. I am quite sure I could not have sold:the book without your help. I am well pleased 
with your service and like your frankness and obvious sincerity.” N.H., New Mexico. 

“You live up to the many nice things friends have reported about LWA.” P.S., Ohio. 

Notice where our writers put the accent: “specific, friendly, extremely helpful, analytical, 
efficient, frank, honest, accurate, thorough, prompt, sincere.” If these are qualities you want 
in your literary service, why not submit your work to me now? I’ll do my best for you. 





HERE IS HOW WE WORK 


(1) WHEN YOU SUBMIT | will personally read your manuscript and promptly report on it with 
an honest evaluation. If you send along a letter about yourself, your background, interests 
and goals, | will be able to appraise your manuscripts in proper relationship to these factors. 

(2) THE NEXT STEP depends upon your manuscript. If it is ready for market, my associates and 
1 will begin immediate submissions. If it is not market-ready | will make revision suggestions 
or, if you prefer, will offer editorial or revision help for a clearly stated fee. We have no 
hidden costs of any sort. 

ONCE OUT TO MARKET we will keep accurate, up-to-date records and will apply any current 
market news towards finding you your most likely markets. 


IF WE SELL, we will refund your handling fee, take 10% commission, and represent your 
other work of similar type without fee. We have sold to more than 100 markets, including 
more than 35 royalty book publishers. We do not offer courses or books, nor do we submit 
to subsidy publishers. 











RATES: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 
for teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs 
of evaluation and subsequent marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to me about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET > NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 






























Harper & Brothers announces the 1963 Harper 
Prize Novel Contest. Manuscripts must be recetved 
in the publisher’s office by the close of the business 
day, June 1, 1962. Address: Harper Prize Novel, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
City 16. 

The author of the prize-winning novel will re- 
ceive an outright grant of $2,000 which will be 
followed by $8,000 as a minimum guarantee of 
royalties, to be paid six months after publication. 
The judges will be Louis Auchincloss, Elizabeth 
Janeway and Philip Roth. 


The Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, 1805 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
announces a $5,000 award for an unpublished 
book of non-fiction which deals with the Civil 
War period or with the events which led to it. 


The Bollingen Foundation, in addition to its award 
for original poetry, has established a new $2500 
annual prize for translations of poetry into Eng- 
lish. For details write to Yale University Library, 
149 York St., New Haven 11, Conn., which ad- 
ministers both awards. 


Simon and Schuster announces the second Inner 
Sanctum Mystery Contest, which offers $1000 as 
an outright cash prize, plus a $2500 advance 
against royalties, to the author of the best mystery, 
detective, or suspense novel submitted before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962. 

Mss. should be between 55,000 and 80,000 
words, typewritten, doublespaced, not bound. Send 
your ms. to Clayton Rawson, editor, Inner Sanc- 
tum Mysteries, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 20, N. Y., and enclose a 
note indicating that the book is intended for the 
contest. 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation will award prizes 
of $500 each for outstanding contributions dealing 
with themes relating to the ideals which Sidney 
Hillman held throughout his life—‘‘We want a 
better America, an America that will give its citi- 
zens, first of all, a higher and higher standard of 
living so that no child will cry for food in the 
midst of plenty. We want to have an America where 
the inventions of science will be at the disposal of 
every American family, not merely for the few 
who can afford them; an America that will have 
no sense of insecurity and which will make it pos- 
sible for all groups, regardless of race, creed or 
color, to live in friendship, to be real neighbors ; an 
America that will carry its great mission of helping 
other countries to help themselves.” 

Contributions may be in the fields of daily or 
periodical journalism, fiction, non-fiction, radio 
and television, drama and motion pictures. 





Here’s a writing book that DELIVERS 
what its title promises! 


HOW TO MAKE 

$18,000 A YEAR 

FREE-LANCE 
WRITING 


DO YOU KNOW ... which are the best 
markets for new writers? 


. -how to use your newspaper as a source 
for time story and article ideas? 


Be ned no special 
magic to writing stories 
and articles that sell. Every 
day, thousands are turning 
out pieces that bring checks 
in the mail as high as $250 

.. or even $500. 

How To Make $18,000 
A Year Free-Lance Writing 
is a “goldmine”’ of free- 
lance writing facts that will 
help you write what will sell _ 
... and sell what you write. You are shown—-by a 
successful free-lance writer—how to construct a 
perfect story . . . how to select article themes and 
topics that make editors sit up and read. You will 
be told how to use your daily newspaper as an end- 
less source for ideas—as many as six to eight a day! 
You will also learn how to get “‘all-expenses-paid” 
free-lance writing assignments that will take you to 
fascinating places all over the world. In all, there 





, are hundreds of professional writing tips that can 


help you make more money writing. 
READ IT—FREE—FOR TEN FULL DAYS 


Send no money. Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below and this wonderful book will be rushed to 
you for ten-day free trial examination. Read it 
from cover to cover. See if you don’t agree that 
next to your dictionary this is the most valuable 
book any writer can own. If not convinced, you 
may return the book within ten days and owe noth- 
ing. Otherwise, you need remit just $4.95 plus 
shipping. Mail coupon below today . . . and start 
writing for profit tomorrow! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY'~~~"* 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-1261 

Englewood Ciiffs, New Jersey 

Send me a copy of “‘How To Make $18,000 A Year Free- 
Lance Writing,’’ by Larston Farrar. If I agree that this 
book can help me sell what I write, I will keep it and 
send just $4.95 plus a few cents postage as full pay 
Otherwise, I’ll return the book within 10 days and owe 
nothing. 


NAME ... 
IN oii sss cnc atusk ects tudieate eee 


CITY ee eee eee 1 


SAVE MONEY! Send $4.95 now and we pay shipping 
cost. 


1 
' 
Same return privilege and full refund guarantee! : 








Tue Warirer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 41, No. 12. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1961 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 














All written contributions must have been pub- 
lished in 1961. 

Radio-television, drama and film contributions 
must have been produced under professional aus- 
pices in 1961. 

For a list of rules, write to: The Sidney Hillman 
Foundation, Inc., 15 Union Square, New York 3, 
New York. 


Doubleday & Company, Inc., has announced the 
opening of competition for the Grantland Rice 
Memorial Awards. 

Any. non-fiction sports story appearing in a news- 
paper or magazine between July 13, 1954 (the date 
of Grantland Rice’s death) and December 31, 
1961 is eligible for one of three prizes. The 25 best 
entries will be selected by Robert Smith, well-known 
sports authority and author of Baseball and Base- 
ball in America. These 25 stories will then be 
judged by a three-man panel, consisting of John 
Kiernan, Red Smith and a third expert to be an- 
nounced ; the panel will pick the best three finalists. 

The first, second and third prize winners will re- 
ceive cash awards of $150, $100 and $50, respec- 
tively. Their stories will also headline a new book, 
The Grantland Rice Award Prize Sports Stories, 
which will contain all 25 pieces in the initial selec- 
tion. The book will be edited by Robert Smith 
and will be published by Doubleday in the fall of 
1962. 

Entries for the Grantland Rice Memorial 
Awards, or the titles of entries (with author’s 
name and name and date of the newspaper or 
magazine) must be received by December 31, 
1961. They should be sent to: Grantland Rice 
Memorial Award, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Emerson College Department of Theatre Arts 
has announced the opening of the Gertrude Binley 
Kay Playwriting Award designed to bring pro- 
duction and recognition for an outstanding un- 
published play. 

The Award will consist of a $100 cash prize and 
production at the Emerson College Theatre dur- 
ing the Spring season. All rights for publication 
and future productions other than those given by 
Emerson College belong to the author. 

Write to: Playwriting Award, c/o Mr. Leonidas 
Nickole, Emerson College, 130 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts, for a list of the contest 
requirements. 


The first renewal of the Town Theatre Play- 
wright’s Award has been announced recently. 

“We are particularly proud that the noted critic, 
anthologist and teacher, Mr. John Gassner, will 
serve as a judge this year, along with famed film 
and stage director Delbert Mann who began his 
career as director of our theatre. A $1,000 prize 
is again being offered by the newspapers of this 
city, The State, and The Columbia Record.” 

Last year’s contest resulted in a Broadway option 
for the play which won over 346 other entries. A 
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Leda and the Swan 


Dear Editor: 


“Superb .. . splendid . . . brilliant” are weak 
words to describe Judson Jerome’s analysis of 
Yeats’ classic poem, Leda and the Swan, in your 
October isssue. I can only say that Jerome’s 
critique revealed a talent worthy of its subject— 
the transcendently beautiful and powerful sonnet 
created by Yeats. Many readers, I believe, share 
my profound gratitude to Writer’s Dicest for 
bringing us this extraordinary tour de force. 


ALLEN GLASSER, President 
Brooklyn Bards 

241 Dahill Road 

Brooklyn 18, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 


As a new subscriber to WrITER’s Dicesrt, I am 
most happy to find a bonus in the first issue in the 
form of your two articles. 

“Man Bites Dog”’ is the best I have read on 
Yeats in a long, long time, a thorough and pene- 
trating analysis. 

“Wanted: Satirist” is splendid. I have nearly 
all the qualifications you specify for this important 
post except talent. There’s always something. 

I will look forward to enjoying more of Mr. 
Jerome’s writing. 

HerBert H. PENNY 
7455 Franklin Court 
Franklin, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 


I have just finished reading the splendid Oc- 
tober issue and want to congratulate you on the 
attitude toward poetry that has recently developed 
throughout the magazine, especially since Judson 
Jerome began doing his fine, lucid and genuinely 
instructive articles. The entire slant of the letters, 
articles, and market lists has changed, it seems to 
me, whose main interest is poetry. I hope you keep 
it up so that we can learn more, earn more and 
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ALF. 
THE “L” STANDS FOR “LUCKY” 


I guess they’re talking about me (see below). Writers—and you could be one of them—get the 
impression I bring them luck. An ex-army captain from Michigan sends me a novelette; I suggest he 
expand it to book form. He does, and the bock becomes a Pulitzer Prize-winning play. I place a series 
of westerns for a Pacific coast real estate man; they become runaways in pocket book editions ($20,000 
worth). I place two books for a brand new author, a dental assistant in Seattle, and both books become 
Detective Book Club choices. I give a doctor an idea and it develops into two POST articles and an 
award winning book. I sell a two-part story to the POST, it is tapped for a TV series; I place another 
—a one-shot—and it is taken for TV and motion picture. An unknown European comes to me, fol- 
lows my advice, and emerges with one of the biggest sellers of the century. I get a look at a non-fiction 
series—and the LADIES HOME JOURNAL pays $5,000. An Ohioan does some research in the south- 
west, and I sell the serial rights of his fictionized fact for $15,000. A Texas girl has been doing confes- 
sions; she wants to write books. I help her get more than a score published through Doubleday (you 
saw her latest in COSMOPOLITAN and as a one hour TV show on THRILLER). A writer in 
Hawaii has a dream—he wants to create a new detective character. He does 4 books on this character, 
we work on all 4, and all 4 are sold at one clip to the same publisher. One book by a southern author 
sells to Hollywood for $20,000, after serialization ($3,500). Another book brings a neat $150,000. Every 


one of my secretaries has snared herself a husband. As I said, maybe I bring luck. 
The idea for this ad isn’t mine—people have been writing: ‘You are either a magician or the best 


agent who ever came down the pike” (from an MWA vice-president . . . “I wish some of your luck 
would rub off on me” . . . “Change my luck!” (In 1961?) 

1961! I'd like to change your luck in 1961. Perhaps some of the luck I’m supposed to have will 
rub off on you. There may be a little more to the picture than that .. . 25 years of intensive experi- 


ence, long experience as editor and book publisher, and my work with thousands of authors which makes 
every one of your problems familiar to me. Above all, there is the question of how much you are willing 
to do to change your own luck. You can start by doing what my selling authors did—tell me about your- 
self when you send me your first scripts. The information will pay off in all categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. You will receive detailed initial comment, and if your 
script is salable, immedate submission to editors. If it is not salable I shall give you the whys and where- 
fores. If it has possibilities but requires special service for which a charge may be necessary, I shall 
explain what my long experience leads me to recommend. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 


commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and "of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a 
legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 








take the keen delight in the Dicest that has made 
this entire day an exciting interlude in the actual 
business of writing! 

Mr. Jerome’s analysis of Yeats’ “Leda and the 
Swan” is the most realistic, significant and en- 
lightening analysis of that particular poem I have 
ever read—and the poem is a favorite of mine! 

Jessie Farnham’s article on the marketing of 
verse and the kindness and helpfulness of editors 
is very accurate and describes an experience which 
duplicates my own, although she has had a longer 
experience, as I started writing verse only in 1954. 
Since then I have sold more than 500 pieces, and 
had many others published in the “literary” or 
quality magazines and quarterlies, as well as win- 
ning 15 awards in state and national and inter- 
national poetry contests. (I just now went through 
an old CaNapIAN Poetry JouRNAL for Spring 
1956 and discovered a poem of mine on the same 
page with one by Judson Jerome, and I felt as if 
I had touched the sleeve of God. At the time, I 
didn’t know Judson Jerome’s name but for the 
past three years I have admired his work in the 
ATLANTIC and other places and I believe I have 
clipped every one of his poems that I have access 
to!) More power to him and to you for the fine 
attempt to include poets and verse writers in the 
world of working writers. 


Mavupe RusBIn 
1705 West 9th Sx. 
Santa Ana, California 


Dear Editor: 


I was overjoyed to see an article entitled 
“Wanted: Satirist” in October’s WriTER’s DicEstT. 
I was much less enthusiastic about the whole 
thing by the time I had finished reading it. It 
appears that Mr. Jerome and I differ widely in 
our opinions on politics and literature, and I 
must take indignant exception to some of the 
statements in “Wanted: Satirist.” 

Mr. Jerome’s most indefensible statement, 
blithely dropped in as little more than an after- 
thought, was that in America today, “we com- 
pletely lack any intelligent conservative force.” 
Consider, if you will, such books as Conscience 
of a Conservative and Up From Liberalism, such 
periodicals as THE UNiversiry BookMAN, THE 
NATIONAL Review, and MoperRN AGE, such or- 
ganizations as Young Americans For Freedom 
and The Intercollegiate Society of Individualists 
—intellectual nonentities one and all, implies 
Mr. Jerome, damning them without so much as 
faint praise. But can Mr. Jerome damn anything? 
No, not if he considers himself a liberal, because, 
as he soon tells us, “The liberal tendency is to 
forgive rather than damn.” Uh huh. Notice all 
the liberals rushing to forgive Senator McCarthy, 
Robert Welch, The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Generalissimo Franco, Moise 
Tshombe, and anyone else who stands more than 
two inches to the right of anarchy? It would 
seem that the liberal possesses an almost super- 
human ability to keep his natural tendencies in 


check. 
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Perhaps it is unrealistic to expect acute political 
thinking in an article on literary technique, but 
one might at least expect sound literary judg- 
ments. Instead, the reader of “‘Wanted: Satirist” 
finds such sweeping generalizations as “satire is 
first and last a genre of poetry,” and “We haven’t, 
at present, any really able satirists among us.” If 
Mr. Jerome is going to confine satire to poetic 
expression, how, may I ask, will he classify Gulli- 
ver’s Travels? Sociology, perhaps? And if James 
Thurber, S. J. Perelman, and Evelyn Waugh are 
not “really able satirists,’ then what in Heaven’s 
name are they, comedians? These statements are 
intolerably condescending on Mr. Jerome’s part. 

Mr. Jerome ought to face up to the fact that 
we live in an age of prose, just as the Elizabethans 
lived in an age of poetry. Contemporary poets, 
however skillful and occasionally impressive their 
techniques, have contented themselves with nihil- 
ism and lamentation. It is the prosodists who are 
carrying the burden of satire today. We may not 
like it, but denying the fact will not change it. 

Joun E. Morressy 
9615 Shore Road 
Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


How to Start a New Magazine 


Dear Editor: 


I very much enjoyed Richard Gehman’s per- 
ceptive article on “How To Start A New Maga- 
zine” in the November issue of WriTER’s DicEst. 
I can only agree with him when he indicates that 
the future of magazine publishing lies in the area 
of specialization. Selecting a specific audience 
and editing just for them is the one thing that 
magazines can do better than television, radio, 
newspapers, or any of the other general forms of 
communication. 

The mass magazines must surely die away, one 
by one, like prehistoric mastadons—unable to 
compete with the best of all mass communicators 
—TV. And a number of publishers are only 
hastening their own magazines’ demise by push- 
ing the circulations of their periodicals far beyond 
the natural limits that their editorial content war- 
rants, through cut-rate subscriptions and _ high- 
pressure subscription selling methods. 

No magazine is really any stronger, on any long- 
range basis, than its editorial vitality and its ability 
to draw naturally to itself its own particular audi- 
ence. As Gehman correctly points out, magazines 
are created by editors and die in the hands of 
businessmen, because once a magazine ceases to be 
editorially valid for its own particular, specialized 
audience, its days are most certainly numbered. 

In our own case, we happily decided to try 
reaching and entertaining the young, urban male 
market, and in eight years PLaysBoy has blown 
our personal investment of $600, plus a borrowed 
additional $7,000, into a complex of corporations, 
the present value of which must be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $20 million, with most of the 
expansion still ahead. We are now in the process of 
refining a newly launched biweekly, SHow Busi- 
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NESS ILLUSTRATED, for an entirely different, but 
equally specialized audience. 
Hucu M. Herner, Editor-Publisher 
Piaysoy and SBI 
232 E. Ohio 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for Dick Gehman’s piece called, 
“How To Start A New Magazine.” 

It’s an interesting piece, and well written, as 
we have come to expect of pieces from Dick. The 
magazine business is rough these days, and there 
is a likelihood that more magazines will succumb 
this year and next, but also some of the ones re- 
cently started will flourish and some new ones, 
inevitability, will appear. 

The Madison Avenue Mourning Society does, 
as Dick points out, exist. But its tears are croco- 
dile tears; for a good part of the mourners are 
also the killers. It’s rather ironic to me that when 
magazines are almost universally respected, and 
when their integrity has never been higher; and 
when TV is a national disgrace, condemned by 
the government, educators, and parents; that ad- 
vertisers and agencies are pouring their money 
into TV and withholding it from magazines. 

Tep Patrick, Editor 
Ho.wipay 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Behind These Walls... 
Dear Editor: 


In addition to the regular schooling and reha- 
bilitation program of the Oklahoma State Peni- 
tentiary, a select group of students has been 
assembled to form a creative writing class. 

Until recently these men labored along indi- 
vidually, trying to attain professional status with 
little success. Now that a unified effort has been 
made to turn them into skilled writers, three 
novels and several short stories have been placed 
with agents. 

Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Oklahoma newspaper 
editor and Mr. Thomas H. Uzzell, author of 
Narrative Technique and Technique of the Novel 
have been most instrumental in the group’s suc- 
cess. Such enthusiasm and earnestness by civilians 
and convicts alike will invariably pay off. 

The group known as the “Oklahoma Writer’s 
Workshop” would like to hear from writers who 
have suggestions for strengthening this program 
or anyone interested in addressing the group. 

We would like to take the opportunity to thank 
those in advance for any book donations they may 
care to make. If there are other classes of this 
nature we would also be glad to hear from them 
and learn their method of operations. 


R. A. Smitu, Director of Education 
Oklahoma State Penitentiary 

P. O. Box 97 

McAlester, Okla. 








WRITERS: 
The Door 


Is Open! 








We buy three short stories, 15 articles 
and 75 photos per month. 


ARTICLES AND FEATURES with male in- 
terest, controversial and exciusive. The 
big name saying the big thing. What 
many men are thinking but no one has 
dared to publish. Also, well-researched 
how-to-articles. New columns welcome 
on how to make a buck in everything from 
real estate to insurance, aimed at the 
man on the street. No limit on word 
length, top-notch writing. Query first. 
Some of our upcoming features: Bill Hol- 
den on Income Taxes and his move to 
Europe; Jesse Owens—Tax Laws Are 
Killing Sports; Beverly Aadland by her 
Father; Jack Webb—How | Made My 
Millions; Greenwich Village’s Annual 
Beggars’ Ball; Tony Zale—Handouts Are 
Ruining Our Men; Peaceful Co-Existence; 
An Immoral Vicious, Unworkable Idea; 
How | Became The Partner of Miami's Top 
Madam. Payment, $30-$75 for short 
pieces; $250-$400 for series with high 
promotional value. 


FICTION, 1,000 to 6,000 words; heroes 
in fast-moving, suspenseful or humorous, 
sometimes risque, situations. Stories should 
entertain; heroes should be dynamic, ad- 
mirable men striving against great odds 
for a worthy, personal goal. Payment, 
$30-$75. 

NOVELS are published under our Novel 
Books imprint, six a month for which 
$300-$1000 advanced against royalties. 
One condensed each month for The Men’s 
Digest. 

PHOTOS bought with mss. or as straight 
picture spreads, with shock value. $4-$10 
paid per picture. 


Paul G. Neimark, Editor 








3709 West Armitage, Chicago 47, Illinois 














The Best Article Idea for April 
Dear Editor: 


New opportunities for writers of magazine ar- 
ticles have been generated by National Library 
Week. 

For those who may not be familiar with the 
program and its goals, National Library Week is 
the annual focal event of a year-round program 
to encourage lifetime reading habits and use and 
support of libraries of all kinds by everyone. The 
program is sponsored by the National Book Com- 
mittee, a citizens’ group. in cooperation with the 
American Library Association, with some 60 na- 
tional organizations participating. 

There has been an unprecedented public re- 
sponse to the program and its aims, in well over 
5000 communities throughout the nation. A key 
factor in generating this response has been the 
widespread editorial support provided by the na- 
tion’s leading magazines. For example, in 1958 
(when the program was launched) 22 major 
publications published a variety of articles and 
features on books, reading and libraries; in 1959, 
36 magazines used NLW themes, including 28 
features; in 1960, reading and libraries were fea- 
tured in 40 magazines. In 1961 March, April and 
May issues of 47 publications called attention to 
NLW objectives. Of these, 35 were major edi- 
torial features. Many magazines have carried 
aticles for four consecutive years. In addition, 
countless house organs, education, religious, or- 
ganization and professional journals have sched- 
uled special material relating their programs to 
the need for a “better-read, better-informed 
America.” 

The overriding impact of magazine participa- 
tion in National Library Week has resulted in a 
great diversity of approaches to articles on read- 
ing and libraries. Following are some of the themes 
which appeared last year: a service feature on 
how to organize an efficient home library; censor- 
ship and its effect on libraries; tested ways for 
parents to help children learn to read; a “case 
history” of a book discussion program in a public 
library ; a fact piece on the lack of school libraries 
and how to improve them; the career opportuni- 
ties in the library profession; the role of the USIA 
libraries and the American image abroad; reading 
for continuing education; the development of 
library systems; the religious values of secular 
reading; how to read poetry to children; a pic- 
ture-essay on the reading habits of two little girls; 
recreation libraries in industry. 

In 1962, National Library Week will be ob- 
served April 8-14. The theme will be “Read— 
And Watch Your World Grow!” We think this 
lends itself to many variations on the unique role 
of the printed word in our culture. 

The NLW headquarters staff is now contact- 
ing magazine editors, as well as the editors of 
organization pubications, with requests to sched- 
ule special features on reading and library themes 
for March and April issues. It has occurred to us 
that your readers might now have an article in 
mind—or in work—that would fit into the general 
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editorial planning for Library Week. Or that they 
might wish to suggest such a feature to their 
established magazine contacts. It seems to us that 
the editors of house organs and/or regional maga- 
zines would be particularly interested in such 
suggestions at this time. In any case, to avoid 
duplication of effort and ideas, we would cer- 
tainly suggest that editors be queried before sub- 
mission of manuscripts. 

If the staff here can be of assistance, we will 
be happy to hear from your readers, and offer 
what help we can. May I suggest that anyone 
wishing to contact us do so by mail? Either ad- 
dress the undersigned, or Miss Helen E. Lee, 
Publicity Director, at National Library Week, 58 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


(Mr.) Beryt L. Reusens, Director 
National Library Week 


Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 


We're anxious to get in touch with a Mrs. 
Katherine Delahoy, for whom we’re holding a 
book contract. The most recent address we have 
for Mrs. Delahoy is 3276 West 6th Avenue, Van- 
couver, B.C., but our letters and wires have been 
returned from there marked Addressee Unknown. 
Do you suppose one of your readers knows her? 

We’re looking also for Mrs. Elizabeth Luna for 
whom we have a telivision contract. Our address 
for her is 830-A, South Broadway, Escondedo, 
California. 

Scott MEREDITH 
580 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Looking For Other Writers? 


Dear Editor: 


A group of beginning and semi-professional 
writers, in order to achieve a more perfect union 
between writer’s manuscripts and _publisher’s 
checks, have oganized under the name of “Pen 
Pushers.” At present, like most struggling new 
organizations, we are endeavoring to strengthen 
our meager ranks with recruits from the “literary” 
world of Southern California. 

Don’t let the name “Pen Pushers” frighten you 
away. We welcome “modernized” writers, who 
like myself, use typewriters. The purpose of our 
meetings is to inspire one another to write. We'll 
encourage you to retrieve your dusty manuscripts 
from their trunk, polish them, and read them be- 
fore the group. After your reading, we’ll discuss 
how we think your “babies” can be improved 
and where they can eventually be marketed. 

We collect no dues or financial contributions 
and our group meets every other Friday. If you 
would like to become a “Pen Pusher,” write: 

Mr. Lees Foor 

Pen Pushers 

3337 Drew St., Apt. 6 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. 











WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 





THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 


e 


. - You Look for Two Things: 


Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


i. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 


. You work with active writers and editors. 
. You work with writers who, through their per- 


sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 


. You work with a leading nationally recognized 


literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 


. Remember, you invest to make money. You 


enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 


And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 


for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


2. 


These are examples; NYS grad- 


sales for NYS students.* Valuable 
. Instruction 
- Over 700 sales to leading Seats Gees 


. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | Sf.must value to 





Two Saturday Evening Post 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course) .* 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 


sent to you with- 
out any obliga- 
tion on your part 
by this long es- 
tablished and suc- 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 


Evening Post, two books — 
and a major book club 
choice —all for one NYS 
graduate.* 





geeesesseessSEND THIS COUPON TODAY seceesecee: 





return the coupon. 





uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 


book publishers. 


*(Names available on request) 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES ! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 
“The greatest thing that ever happened to 


.. In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 


would-be writers. It is priceless . 


is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course." 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth."" Martha 
Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
For Sales and Recognition. 


AVAVIAVINVINVIVINA 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Dept. 901 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation Re, FREE booklet WRIT- 


ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 

UMD fins 3 460 oa od erick kv aeandtaes bed ekoouen easement 
RN 66154 0 Cann caxeereeacnebn sa eee en eee 
Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is fidential. No sal will call.) 

















A New Writers’ Club 
Dear Editor: 


I am one of a group of aspiring writers in this 
area who would like to contact others of our ilk. 
We welcome any interested writers in our area to 
contact me for details. 


Sue SANFORD 
4909 Troostwood Rd. 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to welcome all writers in the 
Worcester, Massachusetts vicinity to attend the 
meetings of the newly formed Writers Exchange, 
which meets the first Thursday of each month at 
the Worcester Y.W.C.A. on Chatam St. 

Later on, there will be informal talks by writers 
and creative writing teachers, but right now we 
are primarily interested in getting the group under 
way. Meetings are open to all writers, published 
or unpublished, and there will be reading and 
discussion of individual manuscripts. 

Any person who is interested may get further 
information by writing or phoning either the 
Y.W.C.A. or me: 


SHERLEE BELMONTE 
2 Buckley Rd. 
Worcester, Mass. 
PL 3-8929 


On the Way To Broadway 
Dear Editor: 


The Marliquin Theatre of Cleveland is a newly 
formed company dedicated to the production of 
new and untried scripts. 

Marliquin is anxious to acquire at least eight 
scripts for their first season. This is a wide open 
market for the new playwright. All types of plays 
will be considered — drama, comedy, fantasy, 
poetic drama, and musical. The three-act play 
will have a better chance here, though one-acts 
may be considered. 

Only new scripts will be considered, which 
have had no organized production outside of edu- 
cational theatre. Marliquin is interested in the 
development of new playwrights, and the train- 


ing and development of actors, directors, produc- 
tion and technical people. 

Payment will be on a percentage basis, made 
by direct arrangement with the author. Marliquin 
also offers a thumbnail criticism of rejected plays, 
with suggestions for revision if the play has possi- 
bilities for production here. Stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelopes must accompany all manu- 
scripts. We will attempt to report promptly, in 
two to four weeks. 

Write for further information, or send scripts 
to: Evelyn Martin, Play Editor, Marliquin The- 
atre of Cleveland, 1610 Elberon Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Dear Editor: 


The Drama Department of Catawba College is 
again underway in its New American Playwrights 
project. A new play will be premiered on March 
14, 1962. 

The playwright whose play is selected for pro- 
duction will be brought to Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina, where he will observe 
and work on his play as it becomes formed, and 
will, of course, witness its production. Scripts are 
being solicited not only for the March 14th pre- 
miere but for future premieres as well. Address 
all correspondence to The Contemporary Series, 
Drama Department, Catawba College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. Any scripts not selected will be 
returned with comment pertinent to the quality 
of the play. 


New Market For Military Books 


Dear Editor: 


This company will shortly institute a program 
of book publishing under its own imprint. We will 
be in the market for factual manuscripts or out- 
lines concerning the military field—written for 
the popular market—and of high literary quality. 

Usual contract and advance to be worked out 
on acceptance. Authors should query before sub- 
mitting. 

A. A. HoEHLING 

Army Times Publishing Co. 
2020 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 


EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per beak ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 








3265 CONNECTICUT ST. MARY KAY TENNISON LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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A Market With An Academic Peg 


Dear Editor: 

On October 13, Hamilton College began a year- 
long celebration of its 150th year. 

As I’m sure you and your readers know, one of 
the principal functions of any public relations 
office is to see to it that somehow good copy is 
written about the organization or institution which 
it serves. One hesitates to concede as much, but 
this is as true of American colleges and universities 
as it is of the farm lobby or the drug houses. 


May I therefore put myself and my office at the 
disposal of serious and well-qualified writers who 
might be interested in any aspect of what is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the top ten 
men’s liberal arts colleges in the country? And if 
any writer needs a news peg, we hope to have a 
year full of nothing but. 


Rosert H. Hevenor, Director 
Bureau of Public Relations 
Hamilton College 

Clinton, N. Y. 


Money’s Nice Too! 


Dear Editor: 


The letter you published in the September issue 
by B. J. Guest from Miami was such an obvious 
copy of Harlan Ellison’s style in his Yearbook 
article, I.was amazed that you published it. 


What is all this snobbery here of late about 
“writing for money’? I had no idea that success- 
ful writers were paid in any other way, unless 
Steinbeck, Pearl Buck, Faulkner, and the rest are 
now being paid by the barter system. 


I decided to try my hand at professional writ- 
ing two years ago by entering True Story’s an- 
nual contest. My result was a $1500 prize, True 
Story, March 1960 issue (“That Motorcycle 
Crowd.”). Thus encouraged, I tried another con- 
fession and was awarded a $500 prize, True 
RoMANcE, March, 1960 (“A Thousand Girls 
Went Wild.”’). Since then, I have sold everything 
from humor to a couple of stories about the army 
to Man’s Macazine (Editor Phil Hirsch told me 
no other woman writer had ever appeared in his 
magazine.). I’ve hit a wide variety ranging from 
TRAILER TRAVEL to PETROLEUM Topay, a total 
of eleven sales in two years. I hope to improve on 
that record in my next two years. 


I might be considered at least a beginning suc- 
cessful writer and I ‘haven't the slightest qualms 
about accepting money for what I turn out. It’s 
very nice stuff to spend and will raise your ability 
100% in the eyes of your friends and other writers. 
Why? Because there are thousands of people who 
would like to write and either never do or never 
get published. If some editor has actually PAID 
you to write, then it has been proven that you have 
talent and someone else besides yourself thinks so. 

No, I don’t write strictly for money. I have 
never yet made a sale when I didn’t feel like a 
soapbox orator preaching my theme into the ears 
of thousands of readers. I am deeply involved in 








To People who want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 
but can't get started 


If you have that constant urge to write for 

publication, but you can’t get going, here’s 

your chance to get an expert analysis of your 

natural ability and your chance for success 
without cost or obligation! 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

PAYS $250 FOR STORY 
“A few weeks after | enrolled, my 
N.1.A. lesson on the perfect emotional 
= brought a true incident to mind. 
rue Story Magazine sent me $250 for 
the story just as | wrote it via N.I.A. 
instructions. Within two months my 
sparetime earnings as a writer have 
paid for my Course and given me a 
handsome profit, besides. 

—Jo Miller, i234 Granville Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Now, A CHANCE TO TEST YOURSELF . . . FREE 


HE Writers Institute Division of N.I.A. offers 

a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover more men and women who can add to 
their income by writing stories, articles, publicity, 
advertising copy, etc. You will enjoy this fas- 
cinating test. 

Those who pass are qualified to take the famous 
N.I.A. Copy Desk Training which teaches you to 
write by writing at home in leisure time. All your 
writing is individually corrected, and criticized by 
professional writer-editors. They offer constructive 
suggestions that will develop your natural apti- 
tudes and help you cultivate your own distinctive, 
saleable style. 


Sparetime Earnings AT HOME—While Learning 

Close personal direction and expert editorial 
guidance helps many N.I.A. students quickly ac- 
quire the ‘professional’ touch necessary for sales, 
often with their first few writing assignments. Soon 
they enjoy earnings of $10, $25, $100 and much 
more for stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
homemaking, travel, local, club and church activi- 
ties, etc., things that can be easily turned out in 
leisure time and often on the impulse of the 
moment. 

Send for FREE Writing Aptitude Test 

But the first step is to take the FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few minutes and 
costs nothing. You are under no obligation—all 
communication is confidential. No salesman will 
call. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 
(Licensed by N.Y, State Dept. of Educ.) (Ap- 
proved Rehab. Training by U.S. Veteran’s Ad- 


ministration. ) 








MAIL COUPON NOW 

WRITERS INSTITUTE DIVISION 
Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
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what I write which is probably the point Guest 
was attempting to reach. But am I tired of hearing 
comments like “throwing up” etc., about writing 
for money! I have found by experience that 99% % 
of the writers who are snobs about money are the 
ones who have yet to earn a single dime with their 
typewriters. Could it be a case of sour grapes? 


Mrs. Lynne W. Murpuy 
3514 Slumber Lane 
Houston 23, Texas 


The Decline and Fall of ... 


Dear Editor: 

Re the article on television by Miss Matragna 
in the May issue: The list of tabus is one of the 
most shocking, degrading, pitiful things I have 
ever read concerning the restrictions afflicted on 
any creative medium, completely strangling, as it 
does, any voice raised in righteous anger, monu- 
mental contempt, or sardonic laughter. Too, it 
points out with terrifying clarity the miserable cal- 
iber of the servile, scraping, unctuous, cowardly, 
unbalanced, directionless idiots who control the 
wealth and “TASTE” (hah!) of this fair land. 
And it brings to mind the sobering fact that if 
we’re so damned thin-skinned that a Baptist can’t 
take a rib from an Italian, or a Negro can’t laugh 
at a Jew, then God help us—we’re dead. 


And nowhere did the article mention the des- 
perate need for good, rousing, FUNNY comedy 
and satire—which may be better understood by 
the fact that when I recently queried a leading 
theatrical-TV agency about a comedy-farce (not 
the usual sticky, unreal thing where mom and the 
kids get the yoks, and dad’s the idiot straight 
man), I was informed that “comedy is not needed 
on TV today.” HALLELUJAH!!! 


Until this country regains the ability to laugh 
at itself, instead of worrying about spurious rat- 
ings, fancied insults, how to be loved and popular, 
how not to dare offend, and who has the longest 
pool and the biggest mortgage, we'll continue to 
plummet down—ethically, spiritually, morally, 
and physically—until the debacle becomes an utter 
rout. 


But, the present state of man may have one miti- 
gating factor in its favor—it proves Mark Twain 
and Oscar Wilde are better off dead. They’d never 
have made it on TV if they were around today. 
Too offensive, you know. Someone might have 
LAUGHED. Well, Bergson, in “Laughter,” says 
that the comic skirts the tragic very closely. Per- 
sonally, I think the tragic has taken over. Not 
the tragic sense of the Greeks, in which man died 
nobly, but the tragic sense of 1961, in which man 
dies ignobly—in complete degradation. 

Anyone for a robust, ripping parody on “The 
Decline And Fall Of The Roman Empire?” 


Rosert G. ELLioTT 
6940 S.W., 1st Court, 
Pembroke Pines, 
West Hollywood, Fla. 








THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 
Pauline Bloom’s expert, personal, step-by-step guid- 
ance will help you produce stories that bring checks 
instead of rejection slips. Why make a habit of mis- 
takes when you can learn to write stories editors will 
want to buy? 
A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers success- 
fully at Town Hall, pe on College, Rutgers Uni- 
versity and in her own classes, and she has sold 
hundreds of her own mss to all kinds of markets 
including the top slicks. Her methods are based on 
conditions that exist TODAY. Her great experience 
is at your command. She takes you in hand as a 
class of one, and she keeps in mind your particular 
background, needs, problems and wishes, as she helps 
you, step by step, to write the best stories of which 
you are capable. ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY 
MARKET CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


CRITISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell 
you what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment 
and stamped envelope should accompany script. 
Special rate for books. 
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PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 
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COLD WAR 


What we can do about it 


This advertisement is an appeal to writers to 
use their talents to help end the present cold war 
crisis. It is also an effort to sell a new book out 
this month. 

As a teacher, citizen and reformer stranded 
amid the convulsions of a cynical age I have writ- 
ten pages which I was told no publisher would 
accept. I have set forth facts which many know 
are true but few will express. What the public 
doesn’t know hurts it. Our incompetent govern- 
ment takes billions of our money and then asks 
us to prepare to die in a nuclear holocaust. The 
invisible conspiracy between big business and 
big politicians ignores the authority of the peo- 
ple and paralyzes all efforts at disarmament and 
peace. e have the right to reform, or even 
abolish, our government and the procedure for 
doing so legally and peacefully is set forth in our 
Constitution. The restoration of self-government 
would end the cold war. I wrote what I knew 
writers at least would understand. 

Into the k, ‘“‘The Twilight of Self-govern- 
ment,’’ has gone twenty years of study of govern- 
ment and some mixing in politics myself. The 
price is only $4. Hard cover, 256 pages. If you 
can’t afford $4 and want to read this book, write 
to me. This ad is not a scheme to promote m 
criticism business; I have all the clients I wis 
to handle. 

I believe in writers and their loyalty as citi- 
zens. They are articulate. It is time for them, 
for us, to act. To hell with the moon; let’s blow 
the whistle on Washington. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
818 Monroe, Stillwater, Okiahoma 
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Subscribers sending change of ress should allow thirty days to 
Copyright 1961 by F. & W. Publishing Corporation. 
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what I write which is probably the point Guest 
was attempting to reach. But am I tired of hearing 
comments like “throwing up” etc., about writing 
for money! I have found by experience that 99% % 
of the writers who are snobs about money are the 
ones who have yet to earn a single dime with their 
typewriters. Could it be a case of sour grapes? 


Mrs. Lynne W. Murpuy 
3514 Slumber Lane 
Houston 23, Texas 


The Decline and Fall of ... 


Dear Editor: 


Re the article on television by Miss Matragna 
in the May issue: The list of tabus is one of the 
most shocking, degrading, pitiful things I have 
ever read concerning the restrictions afflicted on 
any creative medium, completely strangling, as it 
does, any voice raised in righteous anger, monu- 
mental contempt, or sardonic laughter. Too, it 
points out with terrifying clarity the miserable cal- 
iber of the servile, scraping, unctuous, cowardly, 
unbalanced, directionless idiots who control the 
wealth and “TASTE” (hah!) of this fair land. 
And it brings to mind the sobering fact that if 
we’re so damned thin-skinned that a Baptist can’t 
take a rib from an Italian, or a Negro can’t laugh 
at a Jew, then God help us—we’re dead. 


And nowhere did the article mention the des- 
perate need for good, rousing, FUNNY comedy 
and satire—which may be better understood by 
the fact that when I recently queried a leading 
theatrical-TV agency about a comedy-farce (not 
the usual sticky, unreal thing where mom and the 
kids get the yoks, and dad’s the idiot straight 
man), I was informed that “comedy is not needed 
on TV today.” HALLELUJAH!!! 


Until this country regains the ability to laugh 
at itself, instead of worrying about spurious rat- 
ings, fancied insults, how to be loved and popular, 
how not to dare offend, and who has the longest 
pool and the biggest mortgage, we’ll continue to 
plummet down—ethically, spiritually, morally, 
and physically—until the debacle becomes an utter 
rout. 


But, the present state of man may have one miti- 
gating factor in its favor—it proves Mark Twain 
and Oscar Wilde are better off dead. They’d never 
have made it on TV if they were around today. 
Too offensive, you know. Someone might have 
LAUGHED. Well, Bergson, in “Laughter,” says 
that the comic skirts the tragic very closely. Per- 
sonally, I think the tragic has taken over. Not 
the tragic sense of the Greeks, in which man died 
nobly, but the tragic sense of 1961, in which man 
dies ignobly—in complete degradation. 

Anyone for a robust, ripping parody on “The 
Decline And Fall Of The Roman Empire?” 


Robert G. EL.iotr 
6940 S.W., 1st Court, 
Pembroke Pines, 
West Hollywood, Fla. 





GIVE YOURSELF A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Pauline Bloom’s expert, personal, step-by-step guid- 
ance will help you produce stories that bring checks 
instead of rejection slips. Why make a habit of mis- 
takes when you can learn to write stories editors will 
want to buy? 
A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 
Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers success- 
fully at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, Rutgers Uni- 
versity and in her own classes, and she has sold 
hundreds of her own mss to all kinds of markets 
including the top slicks. Her methods are based on 
conditions that exist TODAY. Her great experience 
is at your command. She takes you in hand as a 
class of one, and she keeps in mind your particular 
background, needs, problems and wishes, as she helps 
you, step by step, to write the best stories of which 
you are capable. ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY 
MARKET CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 
CRITISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell 
you what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment 
and stamped envelope should accompany script. 
Special rate for books. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 
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COLD WAR 


What we can do about it 


This advertisement is an appeal to writers to 
use their talents to help end the present cold war 
crisis. It is also an effort to sell a new book out 
this month. 

As a teacher, citizen and reformer stranded 
amid the convulsions of a cynical age I have writ- 
ten pages which I was told no publisher would 
accept. I have set forth facts which many know 
are true but few will express. What the public 
doesn’t know hurts it. Our incompetent govern- 
ment takes billions of our money and then asks 
us to prepare to die in a nuclear holocaust. The 
invisible conspiracy between big business and 
big politicians ignores the authority of the peo- 
ple and paralyzes all efforts at disarmament and 
peace. e have the right to reform, or even 
abolish, our government and the procedure for 
doing so legally and peacefully is set forth in our 
Constitution. The restoration of self-government 
would end the cold war. I wrote what I knew 
writers at least would understand. 

Into the book, ‘‘The Twilight of Self-govern- 
ment,’’ has gone twenty years of study of govern- 
ment and some mixing in politics myself. The 
price is only $4. Hard cover, 256 pages. If you 
can't afford $4 and want to read this book, write 
to me. This ad is not a scheme to promote m 
criticism business; I have all the clients I wis 
to handle. 

I believe in writers and their loyalty as citi- 
zens. They are articulate. It is time for them, 
for us, to act. To hell with the moon; let’s blow 
the whistle on Washington. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
818 Monroe, Stillwater, Okiahoma 
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NSL PAPERBACKS 


Offers 
Authors and 


Agents...... 


* PROMPT READING OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 


* LIBERAL NON-RETURNABLE 
ADVANCE AGAINST ROYALTIES 


In a new accelerated produc- 


tion program. 


KkKkkk 


We are now in the market for 
good literary effort, with fast 
moving plot, high romantic 
interest and uninhibited dia- 


logue. 60,000-word minimum. 


kkKkekk 


ADDRESS: 


EDITOR 
NEWSSTAND LIBRARY, Inc. 


6135 W. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 34, Illinois 
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A Contest Winner Sells Reader’s Digest 


Dear Editor: 


GREAT NEWS! My agent has sold “The Little 
Red Raincoat,” which won fifth prize in your con- 
test, to READER’s Dicest! Mr. John M. Allen, 
with whom I talked by phone, said that he did 
not know when it would be published, but he 
hoped it would be soon. 

Maupe Fires ZIMMER 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


What Length Editorial License 


Dear Editor: 


How far is an editor empowered to go in chang- 
ing a story? 

I realize that sometimes it may be cut down to 
fit space limitations. Or, contrariwise, built up. Or 
that similar minor corrections may be made. But 
what about an end-to-end overhaul? That’s what 
happened to a recently published story of mine. 

Oh, the editors retained my characters and situ- 
ations—approximately. But from start to finish, 
they almost completely reworded the thing. In one 
or two instances they may have improved matters. 
Mostly, they ruined any element of surprise by 
“telegraphing” the situation in advance. They in- 
serted long-winded conversations that were not 
only unnecessary but actually altered my whole 
concept of the characters. They even changed 
names right and left, Jack becoming Johnny, 
Franz emerging as Otto, etc. Nor was all this done 
to reduce the wordage; the difference was slight 
and both versions were well under the magazine’s 
limit. 

Looking at the matter from one angle, I suppose 
after an editor has bought a story, it is his property, 
not mine. On the other hand, has he the right to 
display it publicly under my by-line as a sample of 
my workmanship when it is really nothing of the 
kind? I'd like to know. 

ETHEL R. SEELY 
345 86th St. 
Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 


¢ No, the editor has no right to change fiction at 
all. When he agrees to buy a story, and you ac- 
cept his offer, in effect, you’re saying, “I’m glad 
you liked my story, and if there are changes 
necessary, I’ll be glad to revise accordingly.” —Ed. 


Truth and the Writer 
Dear Editor: 

Oh, what a great big wonderful all-out article 
that was in the Yearbook by Harlan Ellison! Oh, 
what great big wonderful all-out guys you must 
be at WD to publish it! 

I wept. 

Gratitude, man, gratitude! 

Today, at lunch, speed-read a couple facile, 
easy articles on confessions and the like, and 
flipped to “Truth,” and whoa! Did I slow up! 
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Now, for that one article, I’ll save the Year- 
book forever. And when, now and anon, I get 
that kooky, throw-myself-in-the-river feeling that 
there isn’t one person, not one person in the whole 
world who feels toward writing as I do, I’ll just 
haul it out and sustain myself. 
Thanks. 

Frances HILui 

U.S. 127 North 

Hudson, Michigan 


P.S. Ellison misfired on only one point, near as 
I can see. He’s young—maybe you better tell him. 
This: That not all writers know they are writers 
when they come squawking from their mother’s 
womb. Some writers have to live a couple of lives 
first, and then be reborn from another kind of 
womb. 


Dear Editor: 

I like to say here and now that Harlan Ellison’s 
“Truth And The Writer” was like a sudden breath 
of fresh air. Bravo to WriTEeR’s YEARBOOK for 
having enough backbone in publishing Ellison’ s 
article. 

If only more such undiluted truths coud be read 
by so many so-called “writers.” 

Hucu C. Namtias 
New Rex Hotel 

407 Broadway 

San Francisco, Calif. 


An Introduction 


Dear Editor: 


I am a new student of writing. When I decided 
to do something about this urge to write I did not 
know which way to turn. A friend suggested that 
I get the WriTER’s YEARBOOK, and I can’t put into 
words how much I appreciate all the various fields 
that were opened to me upon studying the inform- 
ing articles and ads in this gold mine of informa- 
tion to this would-be writer. 

In the two months that I have had it, I have 
been able to order through the store where I work 
(Foley’s of Houston, I am an advertising layout 
artist) several informative books that will help me 
as I try to write. I also took the aptitude test of 
The Famous Writers School, although it will be a 
little while before I can enroll, and just recently I 
subscribed to WrITER’s Dicest and found it to be 
entertaining and very human and, best of all, in- 
formative. 

I wanted you to know how much I appreciate 
the efforts that you and your staff put forth, so 
that beginners like me can learn to do something 
well, 

It will take me several vyears of trial and error 
and a lot of disappointments, but I know I will get 
there eventually. 


MartTHa MEISBURG 
3018 No. Shepherd Dr. 
Houston 18, Texas 











EDITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 
details. 

WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 








‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE . 

shows you HOW to Win Your Share! 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFraR: 3 issues for $1 

Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 








A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a demand! 
Write for full information! 


ESTHER PRINZ 
38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 














3 by the DEAN OF 
CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM 


Benjamin P. Browne 


TECHNIQUES OF 
CHRISTIAN WRITING 


Fresh viewpoints and techniques for 
writers to use in revitalizing and 
expanding the scope and power of 
their work. 


Si j0eee............-.- Cloth, $5.00 


THE WRITER'S CONFERENCE 
COMES TO YOU 

men HOW to write, WHAT to write, 
=—, and WHERE to market it. Exper- 


ienced advice from 37 established 
writers .. . for you. 


| ee Cloth, $5.00 


CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM 
FOR TODAY 


| An authoritative manual for the 
| beginner and a stimulating resource 
| book for the professional. A practi- 
| cal viewpoint. 


4180041................ Cloth, $3.50 


AVAILABLE AT 
YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


or THE JUDSON PRESS, Phila. 3, Pa. 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: 1 your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible 
rates and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it 
stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you 
may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely 
unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future 
matérial. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national 
magazines, or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to 
discuss handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15'% 
on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; $10 for 
15-minute television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 
for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. These are our full and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further 
charges of any kind whatever. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


™ Well, Scott Meredith, the writer’s agent, has gone and done it. Yes, he has written a new bible for 
writers that is a clear blueprint for all hoping to break into the selling game. In his book, Meredith gives you 
the trade talk in everyday speech. Here is a book that is a must for all of you who dream of someday selling 


your brain-child. —Bridgeport (Conn.) Life 


NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 





























Getting black on white, as Maupassant 
said, is the important part of writing. An 
idea may be stored, waiting to be put down, 
but getting it on paper is the active, physical 
part. You may wonder if you should begin 
with the typewriter or use longhand. You 
may begin in longhand then shift to the 
typewriter; or you may begin at the type- 
writer and have to change back to longhand. 
This first draft is often difficult. You may 
often wonder how others work. What is their 
method for a first draft? Do they use long- 
hand or typewriter? Dictation? 

Have you wondered about method—how it 
can be improved? Or have you found the 
right method of putting down your first 
draft? Do you often find yourself at the type- 
writer when you would be more at home, 
more relaxed and creative, using longhand? 
You might switch, yet you wonder if the 
change is a help or if it slows you down. You 
may eventually find, by experimentation, 
which method works best. 

Getting the first draft out is important to 
any writer. Without a working method you 
sometimes will stumble around in frustra- 
tion. Your idea should end on paper, and it 
is important to get the idea down before the 
idea and mood are lost. The choice of what 





By Ben Trammel, Jr. 





instrument to use is for you to make. Of 
course, your ms must finally be typed, but 
what about that first draft? 

Habit is a factor. You may have been 
used to longhand since school days. But you 
may feel you should type your first draft 
after you have begun your writing career. 
The noise of tapping keys may distract you 
from your first creative mood. You wonder 
what is wrong. You cannot get the first ver- 
sion down as you wanted it; it does not oc- 
cur to you that your method does not suit 
your habit. For this reason a first draft is 
sometimes never completed. Your frustra- 
tion may lead to the error of talking to your 
friends about the intended story, but, alas, 
you have “let the cat out of the bag,” and 
what you had had so carefully stored is gone 
—possibly never to be written. 

In contrast, another writer may not be 
distracted by the machine. If he was fortu- 
nate, he used a typewriter for composition 
during his school days. But he too may won- 
der: what method do famous authors use 
for a first draft? Would their method be 
better than my own? 

These questions, which at one time both- 
ered me, prompted my investigation of the 
working methods that well-known authors 
use when composing a first draft. 
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The latitudinal Mr. Capote 


Truman Capote, a completely horizontal 
writer, writes in longhand while lying down. 
Ideas seem to spring to the surface from the 
unconscious when one is prone: this may be 
the reason for Mr. Capote’s position. 

Capote stretches out on a couch or bed 
with a cigarette and coffee handy. Then fol- 
lows a combination of sipping, puffing, and 
writing throughout the afternoon. Capote 
uses a pencil to write his first and second 
drafts. He is obsessed with style; the errone- 
ous placing of a comma, or a semicolon, he 
says, “irritates me beyond endurance.” After 
the second draft in long hand, he types a 
third version on yellow paper. Capote does 
not get out of bed to type. The typewriter is 
balanced on his knees, which he claims works 
fine: “I can manage a hundred words a 
minute.” After the yellow typewritten draft, 
he puts the manuscript away for a time. A 
week or a month may pass before he takes it 
out again to read. Then he decides what 
changes to make, and whether he wants to 
publish it or not. 

James Thurber, before he became blind, 
composed on the typewriter. He was never 
sure of what his characters might do until he 
got started. A first draft was always written 
by Thurber, “just for size.” He didn’t expect 
it to be good—“It isn’t supposed to be: the 
whole purpose is to sketch proportions.” His 
lead page was often rewritten as many as 
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fifteen times. Later, because 
of approaching blindness, he 
switched from typewriter to 
black crayon on yellow pa- 
per. As his vision grew 
weaker, he learned with diffi- 
culty to dictate to a secretary. 
“I can do about two thov- 
sand words a day. It took me 
about ten years to learn.” 

Dictation is very difficult 
for a writer to learn because 
it does not employ his com- 
bination of creating and then 
building with his hands. He 
has to jump the hurdle from 
words on paper to words 
spoken aloud to a secretary; 
but it can be done if the need 
arises, as Thurber has shown. 

Thurber, before blindness, would write 
stories at parties, being able to switch from 
the typewriter to longhand with ease. 

George Simenon completes his novels in 
eleven days. He writes the names of his char- 
acters on an envelope; he is unable to pre- 
dict their actions until he begins at the type- 
writer. His novels are short, he says, because 
he cannot continue writing beyond eleven 
days. 

When Simenon gets an idea for a novel, he 
calls his doctor. The doctor examines him, 
and if all is well, Simenon begins. The doctor 
returns to examine him again when the 
eleven days are up. He usually finds that 
Simenon’s blood pressure has dropped. This 
a pas de geant is not too dangerous, but evi- 
dently not good, for he is often limited as to 
the number of novels he may write before 
taking a rest. 

When asked about dictation, Simenon said 
that he could not dictate, that he is an arti- 
san, and feels that his words could be carved 
into wood—he must work with his hands. 

If Simenon is interrupted by illness during 
his writing sprint, he is forced to discard the 
completed chapters. His spell is broken, and 
he can not return to where he left off. He has 
to begin a new novel. 

Some writers are seized with a sudden crea- 
tive inspiration, such as Simeon’s; and there 
is a need for these writers to “get it out” 
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quickly. The stage is set; the curtain is 
drawn; the writer must stay for the entire 
performance. 

The “getting it out” is sometimes a torture 
to a writer. He feels that what he is writing is 
so personal that he is really “laying his soul 
bare.” 

An example of this can best be explained by 
the genius of Thomas Wolfe. This six-foot- 
six giant of literature submitted himself to 
most of the tortures his mind contained. The 
usual four- or five-hour stint of many writers 
was only a warmup for Wolfe. He labored 
almost without rest when writing a book. He 
became so distraught at times, so depressed, 
that he banged his head against the wall to 
force out the muddled thoughts which over- 
crowded his mind. Once, after leaving his 
basement apartment in Brooklyn, he wan- 
dered along the street and was overheard 
muttering to himself, “I wrote ten thousand 
words today. I wrote ten thousand words. 

” 


His room in Brooklyn, said Maxwell Per- 
kins . . . “always looked as though he had 
moved in a few hours before and intended 
to move out a few hours later.” Manuscripts 
and books were scattered about the room. 
There was an icebox in Wolfe’s bathroom 
which, unplugged, served as his writing desk. 
Wolfe, standing, ..aned against this icebox 
and hastily wrote .n longhand to keep pace 
with his thoughts. A secretary had to de- 
cipher his longiuiand when she did his typing. 
Wolfe’s overstimulated mind, at the end of 
the day, could not be quieted—“At the end 
of the day, my mind could by no opiate be put 
at rest. I prowled the streets.” 


The heedful Mr. Simenon 
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The longitudinal Mr. Wolfe 


On Wolfe’s long walks around Brooklyn, 
he often encountered people and _ scenes 
which he later transferred to his novels. He 
could not forget anything. Any scene, any 
conversation, however brief, stayed in his 
mind. 

Leaning against an icebox, puffing one cig- 
arette after another, at times banging his 
head, Wolfe wrote furiously, trying to en- 
compass the whole of a human experience— 
his own. “He had,” as one critic put it, “an 
intemperate excess, an almost insane hunger 
to devour the entire body of human experi- 
ence.” He died without accomplishing his 
impossible task, his hunger unsatisfied. Yet 
he accomplished a work of true genius. 

A writer may be tortured by the inability to 
use his method. He cannot take the first step. 
He cannot take up his pen or sit at the type- 
writer; he cannot employ his method, and he 
suffers miserably if he stays away. He knows 
he must write and that it is only a matter of 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Merry Christmas! And here’s a present for 
you—so much market news that I shall skip 
the editorial comment and concentrate on 
the facts. 

Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 Park Avenue 
South, New York City 16, is issuing a new 
line of paperbacks called the Xanadu Li- 
brary, dealing with “worlds that never were, 
worlds that might have been and worlds that 
still may come to pass.” These will be books 
of fantasy and mysticism—for the present, all 
reprints. The first list includes Jurgen, by 
James Branch Cabell; The Lost Continent 
of Mu, by Col. James Churchward; OM, the 
Secret of Ahbor Valley, by Talbot Mundy. 

The regular trade department continues to 
publish works of fiction and non-fiction—no 
light romances, no mysteries, no westerns. 
No text books or academic books or topical 
books of any kind. Good novels are wanted, 
also non-fiction dealing with art, folklore, 
theater, how-to material, biography, etc. 
Both completed manuscripts and outlines 
with sample chapters will be carefully con- 
sidered. Herbert Michaelman is executive 
editor, Arthur Fields, fiction editor. 
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The juvenile books are published under the 
imprint of Lothrop Lee & Sheppard, which 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary at the same ad- 
dress. The editor here is Beatrice Creighton. 

Until now this firm has perhaps been best 
known for its picture books, and this line will 
of course be continued. But, at the moment, 
Miss Creighton is especially interested in 
building up a list of fiction and non-fiction 
for “middle-aged” children (8 to 12), and 
teenagers. Your chances are particularly 
good with fiction with a contemporary setting 
for boys and girls of any age. Mysteries and 
biographies are a good bet too. 

If you’re an unpublished writer, better send 
in a completed ms. 


More New Book Publishers 


Airmont Publishing Co. Inc., 22 East 60th 
Street, New York City 22, New York, is a 
new mass-market paperback firm with a 
strong emphasis on teen-age books. The books 
already in production are from the list of 
Thomas Bouregy and Company at the same 
address, and Mr. Thomas Bouregy is the 
president of both firms. 
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However, the firm is also interested in origi- 
nals. Here’s a sampling of some of the books 
already contracted for, which will give you a 
good idea of what’s wanted here: Barbara 
Owen, Girl Reporter, by Jane Scott; The 
Story of Medicine, by Arthur L. Murphy, 
M.D.; Orchids for the Nurse, by Adelaide 
Humphries; Short of Murder, by Paul Ernst. 
The books will sell for 35¢ and 50c. 

Another new firm, also in the paperback 
field, is Holloway House Publishing Com- 
pany, of 8762 Holloway Drive, Los Angeles 
46, California. 

Right now the emphasis is on non-fiction, 
which is “keyed to contemporary events and 
personalities of universal interest.” Two good 
examples which are already in production 
are The Trial of Adolf Eichmann, by Dewey 
W. Linze and Hemingway, Life and Death 
of a Giant, by Kurt Singer. 


More Expansions 


Criterion Books, Inc., 8 West 57th Street, 
New York City 19, would like to see more 
books for its general trade list of fiction and 
non-fiction. Novels must be of high quality. 
There is no interest here in mysteries, west- 
erns, science fiction or popular romances. 

In non-fiction, history, biography, science, 
social science, gardening, reference books, 
literature, art, music, etc., could be good 
possibilities. 

The juvenile department is expanding at an 
even more rapid pace, particularly in the 
areas of books for the 8 to 12-year-old and 
the teenager. Here, all kinds of books are 
wanted—legends, folklore, fantasy, mysteries, 
science fiction, historical stories, biographies. 
carer books. For the 8 to 12 group, 30,000 to 
40,000 words would be good lengths to shoot 
for.—teen-age books should be about 50,000 
words. 

The editor and president of the firm is Sid- 
ney Phillips. The vice-president of the firm 
and director of the juvenile department is 
Mrs. Gertrude Phillips. 

Here’s good news for those of you whose 
range of knowledge includes music. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston have established a 
new music department. 

The plan is to publish all kinds of music 
books which will cut across all departments; 


for example, there will be general trade 
books on the subject, text books for ele- 
mentary school, high school and college stu- 
dents, technical books for the experts, long- 
playing records, tapes, etc. 

William S. Haynie is the editor of this new 
department, and Charlotte G. Ogden is his 
assistant. 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. is at 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City 17. 

John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc. has been ac- 
quired by Hayden Publishing Company, 
which puts out the bi-weekly magazine 
ELEcTRONIC DEsIGN. 

However, John F. Rider will continue as 
president of the Rider division at the same 
address as before, 116 West 14th Street, New 
York City. Since founding the firm in 1929, 
John F. Rider has been primarily interested 
in books on electronics, engineering and al- 
lied subjects such as missiles, space tech- 
nology, mathematics, physics, the physical 
sciences, industrial management, etc. 

Mr. Rider is also interested in reaching the 
rapidly growing audience of boys of 12 to 16 
who are planning to work in these fields. 

Full outlines with sample chapters are best 
here. 


What’s New With Magazines? 


Plenty! 

Herbert R. Mayes, until recently editor of 
McCatv’s MacazineE, has been elected pres- 
ident of the McCall Corporation. Margaret 
Cousins, who had worked with Mr. Mayes as 
managing and fiction editor for many years, 
first at Goop HouseEKEEPING and then at 
McCa.v’s, has resigned and is now an editor 
at Doubleday. 

John Mack Carter continues as executive 
editor of McCa.u’s; the new fiction editor 
is Manon Tingue, formerly fiction editor at 
Goop HousEKEEPING. Miss Tingue is very 
much interested in book-length material, 
both fiction and non-fiction, to be used as 
either serials or one shots. 

The short fiction can run anywhere from 
short-shorts to 5000 words in length. The 
scope as to subject matter is broad. The im- 
portant thing is a strongly developed story 
about characters who are real, recognizable 
people with whom the reader can make a 
personal identification. 
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Top rates, of course. 
Meanwhile, back at Goop HouSEKEEPING, 
Naomi Walsh, formerly associate fiction edi- 
tor, has now been named fiction editor to re- 
place Manon Tingue. 

To hit Goop HousEKEEPING you need the 
following qualities in your stories: well-de- 
veloped story movement with strong identi- 
fication (look to your characterization for 
this), and quality writing. If you can write a 
good “light” story which is not superficial, 
you’re in. 

The length requirements are most flex'ble— 
anything from the briefest short short to a 
book length. The only criterion is quality and 
that the length be right for the particular 
story. 

Payment starts at $1,000 and moves up- 
ward. 

This is an excellent market for poetry of all 
kinds. The poetry editor is Maureen 
O'Keeffe. 

Here’s a brand new magazine market, and 
let’s wish it a good, long, productive life. As 
this is being written, no name has yet been 
decided upon, but it is being published by 
Gilbertson Company at 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and the editor is Jonathan 
Kilbourn. 
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This will be a monthly of digest size, which 
will use some reprints, but mostly original 
material. No fiction; but practically every. 
thing you can think of in the way of non. 
fiction, if it is to Jonathan Kilbourn’s liking, 
is a possibility here—articles of 100 to 5000 
words, book condensations, fillers, anecdotes, 
jokes, quizzes, photographs, art work. 

All the material should have broad family 
appeal. 

Payment will run from $100 to $1000 de- 
pending on three elements: 1. Quality. 
(There’s that word again.) 2. Length of the 
article. 3. The amount of research that went 
into it. And don’t think that a good editor 
doesn’t know how much preliminary work 
is behind a story. Jonathan Kilbourn cer- 
tainly does. 

The first issue will be out early in the year. 
Get it and study it. 

Don’t give up on REapDER’s DiceEst (Pleas- 
antville, New York). You have as good a 
chance as anybody in the department, such 
as Life in These United States, and Humor 
in Uniform, which deals with very short 
pieces. Keep these stories under 300 words, 
and if one of them clicks, you get $100. Not 
a bad rate. 

If you have an outstandingly dramatic or 
inspiring first person experience (it must 
be true), this is the logical place to try first. 
Payment is $2500. 


Notes and Comment 


Edward Radin’s Lizzie Borden: the Untold 
Story (Simon and Schuster), launched the 
Circle Theater TV series this fall. Jim Reach 
arranged the deal as agent for Ed Radin. 
My Fair Lady grossed $18 million on Broad- 
way. It sold to MGM for $5.5 million plus a 
healthy percentage of the gross profits. 
Camera Obsure, a novel written 20 years ago 
by Vladimir Nabokov (author of Lolita, 
remember?), was sold to Hollywood for 
$100,000. 

The bidding for Camelot has now reached 
$2.5 million plus 50% of the profits. To me 
and many others, this was one of the less re- 
warding evenings at the theater. 

Dr. Carroll V. Newsom has resigned as presi- 
dent of New York University to join Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. as senior vice-president. 
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Writer’s Digest is especially proud that one of its columnists, Frank A. 


Dickson (“An Idea a Day”), has had published a significant book for 
writers. Made up entirely from the best of the article suggestions Mr. Dick- 
son has offered to WD readers for more than 22 years, Freelancers Treasury 
of Article Ideas is prefaced by Robert Stein, Editor of Redbook Magazine, 
and introduced by Mr. Dickson himself. Writer’s Digest’s Editors feel that 
both preludes to Mr. Dickson’s book are interesting and important enough to 


reproduce here in their entirety. 


"9 cau wrttle 


—but 7 cant get ideas” 


Preface 


Even the most experienced of professional 
writers goes through occasional periods in 
which he becomes convinced that he will 
never again have a salable idea for an arti- 
cle. Sooner or later, of course, the ideas start 
coming again, but only after days or even 
weeks of frustration. 

Why do these periods occur? And what can 
be done to shorten them? 

A writer, particularly one who deals in fact 
rather than fiction, relies primarily on his 
own interest in, and curiosity about, the 
world around him—which includes every- 
thing he has ever seen, read about or heard 
about. Given this wide choice of materials, 
it seems impossible that he should ever need 
or want anyone else’s suggestions on what to 
write about. 

But, in order to write with confidence and 
skill on any subject, a writer has to believe 
that his own way of seeing and expressing 
what he sees are of unique value to readers. 
As he goes through inevitable periods of un- 
certainty—for personal or professional rea- 
sons—he finds it hard to believe that his 
point of view can produce an article of 
unique value to anyone. As a result, every 
possible subject seems either too stale, too 
dull or too inaccessible. 

One way writers have found to shorten 
these periods is to bombard themselves with 


sources of ideas until one breaks through 
their apathy. Some writers simply read 
magazines or newspapers incessantly until 
some phrase or sentence arouses a spark of 
interest. Others bring out files of old clip- 
pings that have been hoarded for just this 
purpose. Still others badger their friends 
mercilessly until a likely subject comes up in 
conversation. One writer I know even 
thumbs through telephone directories in 
search of unusual-sounding organizations 
whose activities might be the starting point 
for an article. 

Among less experienced writers, this kind 
of problem is sure to be even more common. 
Without a background of past success, a 
writer is even less likely to feel that what he 
can find to say about any subject will be of 
interest to other people. 

Yet it is precisely because each writer’s way 
of seeing and reporting is distinctively his 
own that magazines and newspapers can 
cover similar subjects again and again with- 
out repeating themselves. 

To illustrate what I mean, I wish it were 
possible to give half a dozen writers a set of 
identical instructions for an article—to re- 
port, let’s say, on the largest maternity hos- 
pital in the area. 

One writer, whose bent is scientific, would 
come back with a detailed report on the new 
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medical techniques for delivery, and for the 
care of mothers and infants. Another, whose 
main concern is with psychology, would 
write about the use of natural childbirth and 
the emotional advantages of rooming-in. A 
third, with a sense of the dramatic, would 
bring back a narrative of the hospital’s fight 
to preserve the life of a premature baby. A 
fourth, who sees the humor in every situa- 
tion, would string together a series of anec- 
dotes of mothers and fathers who barely got 
to the hospital on time. A fifth writer might 
bring back an article on the high costs of ma- 
ternity care. And a sixth could easily devote 
his entire report to the part that nurses play 
in caring for new mothers and their infants. 

Send a hundred writers and no two of the 
resulting articles will be the same, because 
no two writers have identical interests, curi- 
Osities, enthusiasms or ways of expressing 
what they see. 

The way to use a treasure chest full of ideas 
profitably, it therefore seems to me, is not 
to regard it as a series of blueprints for arti- 
cles but rather as a series of suggestions to be 
filtered through each reader’s distinctive set 
of interests and talents as a writer. Some 
ideas will certainly be rejected entirely as 
unsuitable; some will have value only as re- 
minders of the general area of interest they 
suggest. But others—taken in the light of 
self-knowledge—will provide the starting 
points for speculation, inquiry and develop- 
ment that can result in articles that have 
“unique value” to varying groups of readers. 


Introduction 


How much difference is there between the 
lead article in a national magazine and the 
modest feature in a small-town newspaper? 

Not as much as you might think. Give the 
perceptive editor and the imaginative writer 
a story that appeared in a weekly newspaper, 
circulation three thousand, and odds are 
that they’ll find in it the idea for a piece that 
will intrigue three million readers. 

Here for example, is that kind of unassum- 
ing newspaper feature with strong local ap- 
peal: 

Christmas in our town, hour by hour. 
You start with one family, when the 
kids awaken and rush to see what’s at 
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the foot of the tree; then to the next 
family, getting ready to go to church; 
then to another, preparing for the big 
family luncheon; and so on, home to 
home, place to place, to give a touching 
picture of Christmas in your community. 
“In your community” are the words that 
make it possible for us to develop this one 
story suggestion in a dozen different ways. If 
you were to go from house to house in my 
home town—the city of Anderson, South 
Carolina—you could gather material of in- 
terest to many of the 41,136 residents of that 
community. But if you were to go to several 
particular homes in Washington, D. C.—to 
the home of the Secretary of Defense, and 
next to the residence of the Secretary of 
State, and so on—you could write an article 
of interest commanding the attention of the 
nation. 

Or suppose you were the editor of a house 
organ published by a vast manufacturing 
company. Then you and several of your re- 
porters might visit the home of a shop fore- 
man for your company in Altoona, a sales 
manager in San Francisco, a payroll clerk in 
Chattanooga, and a member of the board in 
Pittsburgh. Still, your article would show 
how Christmas came, “hour by hour,” to a 
given community— in this case, A.B.C. 
Widget Corporation of America. 

The key difference, of course, is impact. My 
neighbor is known to a hundred Americans; 
the Secretary of Defense is known to a hun- 
dred million. The personnel of Widget can 
all be considered interested in the activities 
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of their fellow Widgeteers. When my neigh- 
bor adds a porch to his house, the transac- 
tion is of interest to his family, a few of his 
friends, and to the carpenter who did the 
job. When a balcony is added to the White 
House, the entire country pays heed. 

Our job, as writers or editors or photo- 
journalists, is to find the greatest impact in 
the idea for our particular audience. You 
can take our story about Christmas, hour by 
hour, and you can tell it with words or with 
photographs ; in a newspaper or a magazine; 
over the radio, on television, or on a movie 
screen. The people in your story can be the 
folks next door or screen stars from other 
lands—the Ginas, Brigittes and Marlenes. 
But no matter what you do, it’s still the same 
story idea, told in different ways for different 
audiences. 

There’s an advantage, however, to dealing 
with ideas at the local level. For one thing, the 
market is diminishing at the top; the toll of 
national magazines since World War II has 
been formidable, while the number of 
smaller, specialized publications and “out- 
lets’ has increased. For another, writers tra- 
ditionally learn their trade by working their 
way up, and it’s during the early stages that 
they need every boost they can get. But most 
important, perhaps, is the fact that at the 
local level you can most easily isolate what 
changes a piece from a report to a feature. 

When he’s working on a small-city daily, a 
newspaper reporter covers an_ extensive 
“beat” every day. He proceeds to the City 
Hall, to the courthouse, the county jail, the 
government agencies, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the hospital, the post office, and the 
schools. He makes these rounds in the eter- 
nal quest for the five W’s: who, when, where, 
what, and why. 

Now switch to the feature writer. He fol- 
lows much the same trail as the reporter, 
but he concentrates on human interest—on 
revelations, the story behind achievements, 
unexpected adventure, surprises of person- 
ality, behind-the-scenes insights, oddities. He 
makes the reader exclaim: “That’s some- 
thing new!” or “This will be of help to me!” 
Besides delving into the “W’s,” he spotlights 
the how. And when you combine the “how” 
and the “W’s,” you give birth to the magic 
word in non-fiction writing: WHOW! 








The beat of the feature writer who works 
on a small-city newspaper fans out into the 
section and covers the state. There he finds, 
or should find, every variety of story: those 
that will make the grade not only with the 
editor at the feature desk, but also with na- 
tional newspaper syndicates, state and re- 
gional magazines and supplements, trade 
journals, juvenile and religious publications, 
association periodicals, house organs, the na- 
tional magazines, book publishers. Indeed, 
the one major aim of The Freelancer’s 
Treasury of Article Ideas is to show you that 
your own city, section, and state can supply 
and inspire this endless stream of articles 
and photo possibilities. You’ll soon recognize 
that all the cliches about diamonds in your 
own backyard are, for the magazine writer, 
astoundingly true. You’ll learn to dig. You’ll 
learn to find the uncommon in the common. 

“TI can write—but I can’t get ideas.” Be- 
cause of that complaint, WriTER’s DicEsT 
inaugurated my column, “An Idea a Day,” 
in its February, 1939, issue; and the column 
has appeared ever since. From the thousands 
of three- and four-line story suggestions that 
have been printed over the years, three each 
have been chosen for every day of the year 
for inclusion in this book. And we've also 
headed each page with notes about mean- 
ingful anniversaries and events. There you’ll 
find, for example, that the Brooklyn Bridge 
was opened to traffic on May 24, 1883. 


OD 
See ad for Freelance Treasury 
of Article Ideas on page 63. 


Our hunch is that a note of this kind can 
set you off on a story. What changes have 
there been in bridge construction since 1883? 
How does one test the safety and strength of 
a bridge after it has been standing for dec- 
ades? Who designs bridges today, and where 
do designers learn the art? Have gullible 
people really, as the jokes insist, “bought” 
the Brooklyn Bridge from New York con 
men? How many companies are involved in 
the building of a bridge? What are the 
housekeeping chores on a bridge—the road 
repair, rust removal, sanitation problems? 
Who is involved today, in your city, state or 
region, in planning the construction of a 
(Continued on page 69) 
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While opening my mail the other morning, 


I was no little put out at the disreputable 
condition of one of my manuscripts being 
returned “with regrets.” Like all the pieces I 
submit, this one—- which happened to be a 
short story—had been crisp and clean when 
I mailed it. Now, however, nothing short of 
complete retyping could make it presentable 
elsewhere. 

This was by no means the first time that 
such a thing had happened to me. In fact, it 
was probably more like the 190th-plus time 
and, as always, was downright irritating. 

A few minutes later I had occasion to look 
for something in a boxful of old plots, letters, 
discarded manuscripts and the like. Almost 
of its own volition, a small scrap of paper 
found its way into my hand. On it were just 
a few typewritten words I’d dashed off four 
or five years previously and had forgotten 
until this moment. It said: 

What are editors made of? 
Paper clips, rejection slips 
And tricks to trap us writers! 

It struck me then that writers everywhere 
whether or not they happen to be selling 
writers—have a number of wholly legitimate 
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complaints which should be aired, concern- 
ing the way they and their manuscripts are 
treated by editors, assistant editors, associate 
editors, staff readers and anyone else who 
handles their material editorially. 

It appears that the editorial staffs of many 
of our magazines are becoming increasingly 
careless in altogether too many respects. I, 
for one, resent it. Come to think of it, I don’t 
know of a writer who doesn’t. Unfortunately, 
this carelessness is generally accepted by 
writers as one of the foibles of the writing 
game; something to grouse about, but what 
can you do? 

I don’t agree. As writers, our job is tough 
enough without these added annnoyances. 
They cause a great deal of unnecessary work 
on our parts, a marked ill feeling manifested 
toward the magazine by the writer and, in 
many instances, actual loss of personal in- 
come. 

From the time we begin writing to sell, it 
is drummed into us that we must do all we 
can to please the editor (who is almost uni- 
versally pictured as a harassed, overworked, 
underpaid individual—which often he is). 

We are bludgeoned with articles exhorting 





us to write lucidly, to keep our facts straight, 
to slant, to use correct grammar and spelling 
and punctuation. We are advised (with vague 
and terrifying innuendoes of what will occur 
if we fail to heed the advice) to use correct 
spacing, clean type, good paper, wide mar- 
gins and proper identification on each page. 
Further, we are taught to submit with each 
manuscript an adequate amount of return 
postage, preferably loose, and a self-addressed 
return envelope. ; 

All of this is well and good. When we do 
these things, as we always should, we are the 
better for having done them. But if our entire 
dealings with editorial staffs are predicated 
on pleasing the editor with good writing and 
clean manuscripts, are we then not entitled 
to a certain amount of reciprocal considera- 
tion when he and his staff handle our efforts? 

I firmly believe that if I had a penny for 
each word I have had to needlessly type be- 
cause of the carelessness of editorial people, 
I would have enough money to buy a solid 
gold typewriter—and probably the secretary 
to go with it. 

Consider, for example, the havoc wrought 
by the paper clip. 


Is it possible that the man who invented this 
little gadget realized that one day it would be 
used by editors as an instrument with which 
to torture writers? Certainly this great bene- 
factor would have taken his brainchild to the 
grave with him had he known just what 
insidious potentialities were inherent in it. 

Although the writer takes deliberate care to 
clip his manuscript sheets together with a 
standard-sized paper clip (never a staple!), 
almost invariably it is returned to him, held 
together by a ridiculously tiny clip or one so 
large it almost jacks up the postage rate. 
Whichever the case, the first sheet (and often 
the entire manuscript) is deeply etched with 
two distinct and unremovable paper clip 
impressions. 

If the writer sends the manuscript out again 
in this condition, it is immediately apparent 
to the next editor that the piece has already 
been rejected elsewhere. Thus, before he has 
even begun to read, the editor has subcon- 
sciously chalked up one strike against it. 

There are times, certainly, when your own 
paper clip is used in returning the piece. But 
I have yet to see any manuscript returned 
with that clip in the same grooves it made 
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previously, although it takes no great amount 
of skill to put it there. So, you still have two 
clip marks, necessitating retyping of the first 
page. 

But this is only the start. Invariably, when 
you have to retype the first sheet, it so hap- 
pens you’ve just changed typewriter ribbons 
and the new sheet looks so much darker and 
better than the others that you ultimately 
wind up retyping the whole blamed thing! 

I hadn’t given it much thought before, but 
I’m beginning to think that paper clips must 
have some sort of nutritional value. It seems 
that female editorial help chew them con- 
stantly. I’ve never tried them myself, but per- 
haps they are narcotic and those poor girls 
have become addicts. Whatever the case, 
when the clip goes back on your manuscript, 
a nice smudge of lipstick goes with it—and 
it’s usually heaviest on the edge of the paper 
where it shows distinctly on each sheet. 

I’ve often heard of people eating their own 
words, but until I began writing I never 
heard of them eating someone else’s. But this 
must be the case, since I have found an abun- 
dance of lipstick smudges all through my 
manuscripts. Some even get carried away by 
it. More than once I’ve had an article rejected 
and sent back, with a big kiss mark on the 
back of one of the sheets. Whether this is 
merely to blot new lipstick, to send the poor 
writer a kiss for luck or merely to “kiss off” 
his effort, I really couldn’t say. 

Another stain plagues the writer even more 
than lipstick. It is coffee. It touches my heart, 
of course, that an editor uses his lunch hour 
or coffee break to read my manuscript. That’s 
true dedicatior. But let’s face it, most of us 
writers drink coffee (or other beverages) 
while we’re writing and we make darned sure 
we don’t get the pages stained. He wouldn’t 
think highly of it if we did. 

The marks and stains mentioned thus far 
are mostly due to simple carelessness. There is 
one, however, which is deliberate. When it 
happens to one of my pieces I feel like pitch- 
ing my typewriter down the stairs and deli- 
cious thoughts of mayhem run rampant in a 
suddenly fertile brain. It usually occurs in the 
lower circulation magazines and trade jour- 
nals and, fortunately, only sporadically in 
these. Innocently you submit your manu- 
script. Some editorial worker removes it from 
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the envelope. Then, before reading a word, 
he pulls out a large rubber stamp, smacks it 
first on an extra-juicy stamp pad and then 
slams it down on the top sheet of the manu- 
script. This stamp says RECEIVED—JAN. 
UARY 30 or some other such date. I’ve a 
sneaking suspicion that these people are mis- 
placed postal employees. They certainly don’t 
belong behind editorial desks. 

Enough about stains and marks on manu- 
scripts. There are other, more deleterious 
methods editors employ to drive writers to 
the fringe of lunacy. Removing the card- 
board backing before returning the manuv- 
script to you is one way. This is an open in- 
vitation for the postman to bend it, fold it, 
roll it, crush it, ball it or otherwise render it 
useless while stuffing it into your mailbox— 
even when you have a mailbox big enough to 
provide parking facilities for a Volkswagen. 

Let’s dwell for a moment on photographs. 
It is always nice to know that an editor 
planned to use a photo you submitted with 
your piece, but I’d just as soon not be re- 
minded of this by various quaint and unintel- 
ligible instructions liberally sketched on the 
face of the picture in grease pencil or India 
ink. 

It is even worse when the unused photos are 
returned held together by our old nemesis, 
the paper clip. This makes a deep, unattrac- 
tive groove in the pictures, often cracks the 
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emulsion and will sometimes just happen to 
be shoved on right over the very object of the 
picture. Grrrr! 

Thus far, we’ve concentrated primarily on 
careless ways in which editorial people han- 
dle manuscripts. Yet, there are other editorial 
“tricks” which do little to encourage friendly 
relations with the writer. 

Consider the matter of enclosed return 
postage. For some peculiar reason I’ve never 
been able to fathom, the great majority of 
editors seem to feel that their acceptance of 
a manuscript entitles them to appropriate the 
enclosed stamps. It’s a minor thing, sure, and 
many writers are so pleased about making the 
sale that they don’t give a hoot about the 
stamps. But there is a matter of principle in- 
volved here. The editor has no right to those 
stamps and he should return them to the 
writer with the letter of acceptance or check. 

One magazine which refuses to keep the re- 
turn postage is Sact WATER SporTSMAN. In 
fact, they even carry this attitude one step 
further. After a recent second sale to this 
market, I received a letter from editor Frank 
Woolner enclosing my return postage and 
commenting in part: 

“Once a writer has sold copy to us, we re- 
quire no return postage on manuscripts ship- 
ped in for consideration. We return ’em at 
our own expense if they fail to click.” Un- 
fortunately, such a refreshing attitude is quite 
rare. 

I always send my manuscripts via first class 
mail and enclose return postage for the same. 
I found that a large number of these were 
coming back with the envelope stamped 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS which is, 
of course, a considerably lower postal rate. 
The postage thus saved undoubtedly found a 
home in some editor’s stamp box. 

“Hah!” I gloated to myself. “I'll fix that!” 
Forthwith I purchased a rubber stamp and 
began stamping both my outer and inner 
envelopes FIRST CLASS MAIL. I didn’t 
have the last laugh. Some of the editors mere- 
ly substituted their own envelope for mine and 
continued to return them via the cheaper 
postal rates and kept the stamps. You can’t 
win. 

Too frequent to chalk up as mere oversights 
are the instances where my manuscripts have 
returned in my envelope with NO stamps 


attached and with postage due. If I don’t 
chance to be at home when the mailman 
comes, it necessitates a drive to the post office 
which, in my case, is six miles distant. You’d 
feel like a fool writing to the editor to see 
what happened. But where are the stamps 
you enclosed? Guess! 

There is one other thing about returned 
manuscripts I don’t understand. Why is it 
when I’ve enclosed first class postage and a 
quality return envelope, a great many edi- 
torial people merely close the flap loosely 
without using the gummed tab, thus permit- 
ting anyone access to the pictures or manu- 
script within? I guess maybe the editor just 
can’t stand the taste of gummed labels. 

Let’s take a look at queries. I have never 
been able to ascertain why a magazine editor 
would fail to answer a well-presented query, 
even if he wasn’t receptive to the idea. At 
least two dozen times last year I sent queries 
which were never answered. When this hap- 
pens the writer’s idea must lie fallow for a 
considerable length of time because he can- 
not ethically send it to another magazine 
when one still has it. Far too many maga- 
zines, including some of our most widely cir- 
culated, are guilty of this oversight. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t encourage the submission of 
further queries or manuscripts to these 
markets. 

Then there is the editor who answers in the 
lazy way. This bird uses the margin or back 
of the writer’s own query letter to scribble an 
almost illegible, unsigned, undated reply. 
This always helps in the writer’s filing system. 

Assume the writer gets a “green light” in 
answer to a query. Watch out! This is no time 
to relax your guard. Eagerly you prepare the 
manuscript and submit it. A few weeks or so 
later you receive a reply so totally inane that 
it is a downright insult to your intelligence. 

For example, in December of 1960 I sub- 
mitted a query to a quality magazine suggest- 
ing a pictorial article having to do with an 
autumn activity, and further suggesting its 
probable suitability for one of the 1961 fall 
issues. After an enthusiastic reply, I sent the 
manuscript and pictures. Two weeks later 
everything was returned with a sticky-sweet 
note to the effect that “. .. we’ve decided it is 
too late in the 1960 season to use this.” Hell’s 
bells! It was too late when I first queried 
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them. I'd a lot rather they simply told me it 
wasn’t quite right for them or even that it 
just wasn’t good enough. 

One of the editorial staff's most frustrating 
tricks is returning a manuscript with the no- 
tation that “. . . this was a very near miss.” 
Mr. Editor, if it was that near, then for 
heaven’s sake, why not give the writer the 
opportunity to revise it to satisfy you if he 
can? Not infrequently, after receiving such 
notice, the writer will be given this oppor- 
tunity if he writes and asks for it, but why go 
through all this rigamarole about it? Cer- 
tainly it costs the editor nothing to suggest 
revision and it may be to his benefit. If it’s 
that close, it deserves a second chance. If it 
isn’t close, then don’t say it is. 


Perhaps I’m being picayune about all this, 
but I think one of the worst insults the edi- 
torial staff hands the writer is to return his 
manuscript with no word whatsoever. No 
note, no ordinary printed rejection slip, 
nothing. No indication that anything at all 
happened to the manuscript other than that 
someone took it from its original envelope 
and immediately shoved it into the return 
envelope without even the benefit of a glance. 
To my way of thinking there is simply no 
excuse for this. When it happens to me, that 
magazine stays off my list for a long time! 


In market listings for writers, it seems that 
some magazines actually take a measure of 
pride in the fact that they will not return 
manuscripts. They usually say words to this 
effect: If your contribution is not used in 
six months you may consider it rejected. 
What kind of a lazy policy is this? As long as 
the self-addressed return envelope and cor- 
rect postage is enclosed, I feel the editor 
should be ethically bound to return the manu- 
script if it is to be rejected. Magazines which 
retain this “no-return” policy will not see 
my manuscripts. 

The points listed thus far have primarily 
been annoyances which make the writer’s job 
more difficult. But there are also those which 
are quite serious and cause a definite loss of 
income to the free-lance writer. High on this 
list is the editor who, after giving the writer a 
green light on a query, receives the manu- 
script and then does absolutely nothing 
about it. 

At this moment I have nine manuscripts 
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which fall under this heading—at least three 
of which were submitted upwards of two 
years ago! The fact that they might have a 
certain news value seems to mean little. Two 
of these nine are now virtually worthless and 
I rather suspect they’ll soon be returned “with 
regrets.” The others are still good and would 
prupably make money for me if I could ethi- 
cally sell them elsewhere. Most of these, how- 
ever, include photographs which I am unable 
to duplicate, so I must have the return of the 
original. In three distinct cases my requests 
for their return have been to no avail. 

Another trick that hurts the pocketbook and 
is all too common occurs when a magazine 
sends the writer a letter of acceptance for his 
manuscript, but no check. Then, after many, 
many months, the manuscript is suddenly re- 
turned to him with a terse remark to the 
effect that “. . . we have decided against it.” 

It is a wonderful thing, of course, to get that 
check for your manuscript, but it is most 
frustrating when the piece is never used. 
Writers must realize, of course, that editorial 
requirements change and a piece bought to- 
day may not be usable six months from now. 
But editors seem to forget that in addition to 
actual money, part of the writer’s compensa- 
tion is the appearance of his published work. 

The Society of Magazine Writers in its pro- 
jected code of ethics concurs with this pre- 
mise. It states: A writer is not paid by money 
alone. Part of his compensation is the intangi- 
ble value of publication of his works. Con- 
sequently, if after 24 months an editor has 
not shown clear intention of scheduling an 
article, the manuscript and all rights should 
revert to the author, upon request. 


What all of this evolves to in the end is that 
the writer simply deserves a bit more con- 
sideration from the editor and his staff than 
he’s getting. Some magazines have recognized 
this fact and their efforts along these lines are 
highly commendable. Unfortunately, a large 
number don’t seem to care. They have for- 
gotten that the relationship between writer 
and editor is a sort of symbiosis. The writer is 
certainly dependent upon the editor to find 
an outlet for what he writes. By the same 
token, however, the editor is nearly always 
equally dependent on the writer to provide 
him with material to keep his publication 
going. It’s food for thought. 
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Do you think, as a writer, that your manu- 
scripts and queries are not handled as con- 
siderately as they should be? Following is an 
evaluation quiz. In the space after the ques- 
tion write your answer with the single term 


Judge For Yourself 


of the following three which fits it most 
closely—rarely, sometimes or frequently. See 
page 80 for directions on how to total your 
score and the evaluation for that score. You 
may be surprised at the results! 











Does your manuscript come back held together with an out- 





size paper clip? 


. Is your manuscript clipped other than where you originally 


clipped it? 





. Are there lipstick smudges on the body, margin or edge of 





your manuscript, or where the paper clip holds it? 





. Are coffee stains on returned manuscripts? 


5. Was your cardboard backing removed? 





. Were your returned photographs marked with grease pencil, 


ink or paint? 





. You’ve made a sale. Was your return postage returned with 





the acceptance? 


. Are your manuscripts returned by a lower postal rate than 


you've enclosed stamps to cover? 











9. Do you have to pay postage due to get your returned manu- 
script for which you enclosed postage? 
10. Are your first class manuscript envelopes returned unsealed? 
11. Did paper clips damage your returned photographs? 
12. Did your query go unanswered? 
13. Was the answer to your query scrawled on the letter you 
originally sent? 
14. When your manuscript was rejected after you had been given 
t a green light in answer to your query, was a ridiculous reason 
for the rejection given? 
15. Did the editor tell you your manuscript was a “near miss”? 
16. Was a “Received” date stamped on your returned manu- 
script? 
17. Was your manuscript not returned? 
18. Are you still waiting for word on the disposition of your 
manuscript? 
19. Was your manuscript returned without payment after you 
had been advised it was accepted? 
20. 


After the magazine bought your piece, was it ever used? 
Now see page 80 for evaluation. 






































Students Show Talent 


1961 National High School 
Writing Awards 


By Hazel L. Koppenhoefer 


When Writer’s DicEst announced its 
1961 National High School Writing Awards, 
last March, it sought to encourage students 
talented in the feature writing field. The 
editors believed that there were many de- 
serving recognition. And they were right! 

With 2500 entries to consider, the contest 
judges found it hard to select the winners of 
the 1961 Awards. American schools have 
been widely criticized; nevertheless, the 
judges found that our schools have produced 
student writers of exceptional competence. 

Professor Richard H. Gentry, of the School 
of Journalism, Ohio University, noted this 
generally unrecognized skill: 

“As a teacher of feature writing, I found 
the contest refreshing, and hope that in 
sponsoring such a competition you may en- 
courage more free-lance writing. I can see 
that, with proper seasoning, several of the 
students whose papers I read ought to de- 
velop considerable skill. The over-all effect 
for me was one of encouragement in a day 
when many critics lament the decline of 
writing in the schools.” 

Professor Neil Plummer, Director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Ken- 
tucky, recognized both values and potentials 
in the work submitted : 

“The winners we have chosen represent a 
variety of approaches to feature writing, 
and, we believe, are worthy examples of 
high school level writing. All contributions, 
of course, could be polished by strong edit- 
ing, but the young people have demon- 
strated powers of observation and a flair for 
presentation that merit the commendation 
given them by our judges.” 
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Not all contestants, it was discovered, pre- 
pared themselves for the competition. Some 
were automatically eliminated when they 
submitted short stories, plays, and poetry. 
They probably had not read the Writing 
Awards announcement carefully. The fea- 
ture article is not easy to define, but it is 
readily distinguished from fiction, drama, 
and poetry. 

Another group of entries, many written in 
appealing style, consisted of familiar essays. 
Here the distinction is more difficult, but it 
can be made. The familiar essay is a discur- 
sive expression of a personal idea. It has the 
stamp of the author’s private opinion and 
shows little emphasis on research or the pres- 
entation of facts. The well-written feature 
article, however, begins with an idea, ex- 
plores it, tests its validity, and then frames 
its conclusions. 

Professor Ralph O. Nafziger, Director, 
School of Journalism, University of Wiscon- 
sin, pointed out this problem: 

“It was a very interesting contest. Perhaps 
the main adverse criticism would be the 
number of pleasant and well-written little 
essays which really are not magazine articles 
in the general or popular sense. On the other 
hand, there was much evidence of superior 
work on the part of students who really got 
the point of the contest.” 

To illustrate this difference: the writer 
versed in nature lore creates an essay when he 
simply reveals his reactions to a natural 
scene, but he writes a feature article when he 
conveys information about the scene and its 
implications to human affairs. Every literary 
form serves its purpose, but the purpose must 
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be understood. The feature article is the 
mainstay of magazines and newspapers to- 
day because it illuminates facts and ideas. 

The use of factual material calls for re- 
search and apt use of sources, whether 
through reading or interviewing. The writer 
must then make the material his own by its 
treatment. Copying encyclopedic accounts is 
ruled out by its dullness; “lifting” other 
writers’ work, by its dishonesty. The abbre- 
viated senior theme, as good as such a paper 
may be, is not a feature article. 

Dean Theodore Petersen, of the College of 
Journalism and Communications, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, made this comment about the 
handling of materials: 

“The writing was uneven. Some of it was 
very good, indeed. But the universal weak- 
ness, we thought, was a lack of crispness. A 
good many of the articles lacked develop- 
ment, but always because the author lacked 
ideas or facts, not words. 

“Too many features depended on a single 
source; too few represented any digging on 
the part of the contestant. Few of the pieces 
reflected any first-hand contact with the ma- 
terial. But it did seem to us apparent when 
the writer was interested in his subject.” 

Interest in one’s subject was perhaps, the 
secret of the successful entries in this con- 
test. It encouraged research and revision and 
fostered originality. 

Miss Roberta Fry, Coordinator of School 
Services at Ohio State University, is the 
author of a tip sheet, “High School Writing 
in Short Takes,” which ought to be in every 
student writer’s portfolio. She believes that 
most high school writers do not choose a 
subject with sufficient depth and interesting 
detail, or limit that subject’s scope for clear 
and individual handling. The writer, she ad- 
vises, must subordinate himself to give the 
reader vivid experiences under unobtrusive 
guidance. She especially misses the disci- 
plined writing achieved only by editing and 
re-editing. 

The writers of successful features in this 
contest used a variety of subject ideas: a 
prominent person shows greatness of char- 
acter by sincerity and graciousness; the re- 
gional flavor of an American community, 
such as New England or South Carolina or 
Hawaii, is defined in its heritage; courage is 








stronger than misfortune in shaping a man’s 
destiny; the world around us is filled with 
wonders; sports and the good life go hand in 
hand; a nation is known by its music; free- 
dom is the United States’ gift to humanity; 
religion is a stabilizer of personal and na- 
tional character. 

Professor John B. Stempel, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, Indiana Univer- 
sity, pointed out that the feature article 
should exclude the editorial and the school 
report. The second of these may have “ma- 
terial worthy of a feature, but it is often pre- 
sented in somewhat chronological order with- 
out any attempt to highlight or interpret 
the material.” 





Look for the prizes being offered for the 
1962 National High School Feature 
Writing Contest next month. 











Professor Rae O. Weimar, Director, School 
of Journalism and Communications, Uni- 
versity of Florida, summarized ably the 
threefold requirements for a good feature 
article: 

“The judges found two qualities of a fea- 
ture article, good subject matter and good 
writing, present in many entries. Some en- 
tries showed remarkable feeling for words 
and brightness of writing, but lacked strong 
subject matter. Others, having worthy sub- 
ject matter, lacked the quality of outstand- 
ing writing. Still others had both of the 
above attributes, but lacked an important 
third quality, that of providing a positive 
answer to the question, ‘Is it interesting?’ ” 

It would be profiitable to quote all of the 
cooperative, understanding faculty judges in 
full. The excerpts from university reports are 
limited by space. This summary would be 
incomplete, however, without their assess- 
ment of the Awards contest itself; for WriT- 
ER’s Dicest has decided, because of these 
reactions to the quality of student writing 
received, to continue its encouragement of 
high school talent with a 1962 National 
High School Awards program. 

Professor Edward A. Walsh, Vice-Chair- 
man and Patterson Professor of Journalism, 
Department of Communications Arts, Ford- 
ham University, gave this endorsement: 

“The task was interesting, even in the very 
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hot New York midsummer days (and 
nights!), and we were glad to undertake it 
and think you deserve much credit for stimu- 
lating in such a practical way the writing 
ambitions of so many boys and girls through- 
out the country.” 

From Professor Floyd Baskette, College of 
Journalism, University of Colorado, came 
these words of encouragement: 

“I’m sure this contest will stimulate good 
writing in high schools. The contest gener- 
ated enthusiasm in my class of teachers who 
are taking article writing with me this 
summer.” 

To the students themselves and to their 


teachers, WrireR’s DicEst extends praise 
for the quality of many feature articles en. 
tered in this contest. 

Mrs. Welford Turner, College of Journal- 
ism, University of Southern California, who 
expressed joy in studying the entries, con- 
gratulated Wrirer’s DicEst upon attracting 
work of such quality and upon stimulating 
writing in the schools. She wisely evaluated 
the service of the teachers who have inspired 
young writers: 

“It is very interesting . . . to see the ‘long 
shadow’ of the instructor in the choice of 
subject and treatment and in the fostering 
of talent.” 





AWARDS 


First $500 Cash 
Janice Gabrielski, A Yankee Heritage, Saint 
James High School, Salem, Massachusetts; senior, 
age 17; Sister Catherine, S.H., S.N.D., teacher. 
Second $250 Cash 
Eva H. M. Birley, There Are More Things in 
Heaven and Earth Than Are Dreamt Of ..., 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut ; 
senior, age 17; Miss Margery Pierce, teacher. 


Third-Fifth Remington Quiet-Riter Eleven 
Sue Baugh, Refugees from Their Own Land, 
Crystal Lake High School, Crystal Lake, Illinois; 
sophomore, age 15; Miss Rave, teacher. 


Betty Troderman, A Reader’s Guide to Paperback 
Bookstores, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts} senior, age 17; A. C. Busse, 
teacher. 


Viki Wainwright, Steinbeck: Stony Brook, San 
Bernardino High School, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia; senior, age 17; Wilbur E. Smith, teacher. 


Sixth Remington Monarch Typewriter 
G. Barry J. Glaser, The Flea Market, Yucaipa 
High School, Yucaipa, California; junior, age 16; 
Mrs. Nulah Cramer, teacher. 


Seventh Remington Starfire Typewriter 


Melody Nobori, Aloha, American!, Hawaiian 
Baptist Academy, Honolulu, Hawaii; senior, age 
18; Miss Ailene Johnson, teacher. 


Eighth Remington Holiday Typewriter 


William L. Purdy Jr., Spawn of the Marsh, Brain- 
tree High School, Braintree, Massachusetts; sen- 
ior, age 17; Miss Constance F. Stetcher, teacher. 
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Ninth to Twenty-fifth $10 Cash 
9. Dale Peterson, Temper and Tribulation: An- 
drew Jackson, Shadle Park High School, Spokane, 
Washington ; senior, age 16; Mrs. Virginia Burger, 
teacher. 


10. Lorrie Silverman, Meet the President, Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Washington, D. C.; 
junior, age 17; Dr, Regis L. Boyle, teacher. 


11. William Garry, Atlantis: Fact and Fantasy, 
N. B. Forrest High School, Jacksonville, Florida; 
junior, age 16; C. M. Meister, teacher. 


12. Scott Spencer, Chicago’s Swinging Birdhouse, 
Bowen High School, Chicago, Illinois; junior, 
age 15; Miss Barbara Winick, teacher. 


13. Jodie Orman, Life with (an M.D.) Father, 
Saint Agnes Academy, Memphis, Tennessee; 
sophomore, age 15; Sister Mary Michael, O.P., 
teacher. 


14. Marie Barrese, A World of Silence, St. Jo- 
seph’s Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; senior, age 16; Sister Miriam Cecelia, 
teacher. 

15. Martha Herriott, The Wonderful World of 
Beauty, Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming; senior, age 17; Mrs. Gibson, teacher. 
16. Stephen Robinson, A Worm’s Eye View, 
Marietta High School, Marietta, Ohio; senior, 
age 17; Mrs. R. G. Guthrie, teacher. 

17. Janice Christensen, America’s Wanton Wild- 
life Wastes, Shadle Park High School, Spokane, 
Washington; sophomore, age 16; Mrs. Virginia 
Burger, teacher. 

18. Mike Williams, One Evening in a Hamster’s 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Television 


and Radio 


By Nancy Vogel 











There are three closely related flaws which 
are characteristic of the stories of beginning 
or consistently unpublished writers—lack of 
suspense, lack of an impending “worst possi- 
ble thing,” and a reluctance to get the hero 
into trouble too great, for fear of being unable 
to extricate him. 

In television, these flaws are fatal; particu- 
larly in many of the detective and Western 
series, the hero must be on the brink of disas- 
ter throughout most of the play. 

The creation of this type of suspense is a rel- 
atively mechanical thing, dependent to a 
great degree on formula, and it can be learned 
by any determined writer who is willing to 
study, compare and analyze the plays he sees 
on his screen. 

A truly excellent example of vividly sus- 
penseful TV writing was the segment of the 
Overland Trail series titled “Westbound 
Stage,” by producer-writer Samuel A. Peep- 
les. Below is a rather detailed analysis of this 
one-hour play, which might help you to make 
analyses of other plays, in order to be able 
finally to construct plots of your own on simi- 
lar dramatic patterns. 

First, a synopsis of the story: there is pre- 
liminary trouble when hero, Kelly, who is 
boss of the new Overland Stage Lines, tries 
to get his sidekick, Flip, out of jail. The vil- 
lain, who owns interest in a rival stage line, 
was the one who managed to get him in jail 
in the first place. After getting Flip out of 
jail, Kelly learns that the run of his new stage 
line is to be blocked; Indians have declared 
the road closed. Kelly states that the stage 
will go through—because the stage line won’t 
exist if he can’t live up to his contract and 
keep a regular schedule. He asks if a troop 
escort can be furnished, and is told no. Pas- 


sengers are informed of danger; some of them 
decide to go along anyway. The villain sets 
into motion his own plans to ruin Kelly, in 
case the Indians don’t, and sends along, as a 
passenger, a man named Wade. 

In the second act, the stage is on the prairie, 
traveling swiftly, far from its starting point. 
Without the knowledge of those on the stage, 
an Indian watches them from a hill. A pas- 
senger begins to appear ill. When they make a 
scheduled stop at a station, they learn that a 
rancher nearby has been burned out by In- 
dians. A man known as a bounty hunter joins 
them as a passenger; he calls one of the other 
passengers “Doc.” The man denies that he is 
a doctor, and the bounty hunter, who has a 
reputation for always bringing in his quarry 
dead, says that he’s on watch for a certain 
doctor who murdered someone. 

Indian war lances are thrown, as a reminder 
that the road is closed, and as a warning; and 
they see distant smoke—an Indian war sig- 
nal. Kelly says they’ll continue the trip. They 
reach the next station, where they had hoped 
to exchange their horses for fresh ones, and 
find that it is deserted. They find a man dead, 
an arrow through his chest. Another arrow is 
fired at them this time, and, as Indians seem 
about to attack, a small troop of cavalry rides 
into sight. They are relieved, but the Lieu- 
tenant informs them they should return, since 
with a tired team they can’t possibly hope to 
get through. Some of the passengers go back 
with the troops; others decide, for pressing 
personal reasons, to stay with the stage, which 
Kelly is still determined to take through. 
They start out again, and the troops go back 
the way they had come. Again we see an 
Indian warrior watching them from the hills. 
The passenger who is sick becomes more 
acutely so; she is having an attack of appendi- 
citus. Bounty hunter asks the man he thinks 
is a doctor if he isn’t going to help the woman. 
The man turns away, troubled. They make 
camp and, while they are sleeping, Wade, the 
man hired by the villain, turns the horses 
loose and herds them away. 

In the third act, Flip discovers, in the middle 
of the night, what has happened; he leaves to 
get the horses and the man who turned them 
loose. The sick woman is now in great pain. 
Finally the doctor decides to help her, al- 
though it will mean death for himself at the 
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hands of the bounty hunter. He wants to op- 
erate, but, in order to do so, must have light. A 
fire might bring Indians. Kelly makes the de- 
cision to go ahead about build a fire. We cut 
to Flip, who has just found the man who set 
the horses loose—he is dead, with an arrow 
through his chest. Now several Indians attack 
Flip. He fights, gets away, and herds the 
horses in front of him. 

We cut to Kelly, who is setting in motion a 
clever plan that may save them. He is stack- 
ing masses of brush in a narrow gorge they 
must pass through, planning to set it afire 
when they pass. He remarks that those half- 
wild Indian ponies won’t come near fire. 

Flip returns, tells them the fire is visible 
from far off, and that it may bring Indians. 
The doctor, who is operating, says the woman 
may have a chance. Kelly asks if she can 
travel ; the doctor says the jolting in the stage 
might kill her. But they must take off; after 
the operation is completed they load her into 
stage. Doctor stands apart as others enter 
stage; his face is peaceful at last. Suddenly 
an arrow pierces his heart, and he dies in- 
stantly. Many Indians attack now. Flip runs 
to set Kelly’s plan in motion, lighting some 
brush to throw into the prepared brush when 
the stage has passed. (Now at this point, 
many writers would be content to let the 
clever solution work, and allow the charac- 
ters to be delivered from their serious situa- 
tion—but not Mr. Peeples! The worst is yet 
to come. ) 

Flip is attacked by an Indian, and in the 
scuffle the blazing clump of brush drops down 
into the gorge. The gorge springs into flame, 
and now the stage must go through it to es- 
cape. 

They rush toward the gorge, urging the 
horses at full speed. Several Indians climb on 
the stage, etc., and are shot, but these are 
minor setbacks compared with the big climax 
on which hangs their success—their ability to 
drive their horses through the burning brush. 
Now a rein breaks, and Kelly cries that he 
can’t control the team. 

Flip climbs down onto the traces, and— 
courting death, which awaits him if he makes 
a false step—makes his way forward and ties 
the broken rein. He starts back, and an In- 
dian jumps him. They fight; Flip finally 
knocks him off and gets back into his seat. 
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Now they run out of bullets. Finally they 
reach the smoke and plunge in. They get 
through, and the Indians don’t follow—a de- 
nouement made logical enough by the pre- 
ceding statement about Indian ponies’ refu- 
ing to go near fire. 

A part of the actual script is quoted below, 
to make clear how the marginal terms used in 
the analysis were derived: 


KELLY 
The mail get in from Kaycee 


yet? 


Joe grimaces, shakes his head. 
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JOE 
Not yet, Mr. Kelly. 


Kelly grins at Flip. 


KELLY 
We rode all night from Deadwood 
to beat it in.... 


Joe frowns, wipes at the side-panel again. 
JOE 


Reckon you went to a lot of 
bother for nothin’... . 


(hint of 
trouble ) 


Kelly stares tensely at Joe. 


KELLY 
Is the train from Kaycee late? 
JOE 
Nope . . . runnin’ on time 


(obstacle to 
goal—getting 
stage through on 
time—hinted ) 


last I checked—which is 
more’n we’ll be able to 
say about the Overland 
Stage.... 


KELLY 


(sharply) 
Talk plain. 


Joe shakes his grizzled head. 


JOE 
Reckon I better leave 
that to the soljer-fellow 
waitin’ for you 
inside. ... 


(suspense—the 
viewer's curiosity 
isn’t satisfied 
immediately ) 


Kelly gives him another hard look, then 
turns and stalks toward the station. Flip 
frowns uncertainly, then follows. 


INT. OVERLAND STAGE STATION— 
DAY 

The big room is divided by a railing, with 
the offices to the rear. In the front half of the 
building there are maps of the stage-line on 
the clapboard walls, a banjo-clock, and 
benches for passengers to either side. Eight 
or ten people are waiting on the benches, 
with the carpet-bags and valises sitting on 
the floor beside them. Beyond the railing a 





couple of clerks are at their desks. Kelly 
enters, glances at the waiting passengers, 
then strides through the swinging gate in the 
railing, and heads for the frosted-glass pan- 
elled doors to the offices at the rear. He 
pushes it open, enters, followed by Flip. 


INT. KELLY’S OFFICE—DAY 

A blue-uniformed major of Cavalry stands 
up as they enter. Kelly crosses to the major, 
while Flip closes the door, leans against it, 
at ease. 


KELLY 
Were you waiting for me, Major? 


The Major is a tall, raw-boned man, with a 
look of weather-beaten rawhide about him. 
His name is MARTIN. 


MARTIN 
I’m Major Martin of the Seventh, 
Mr. Kelly.... 


They shake hands, and Kelly holds there, 
expectantly. 


KELLY 
I’ve cleared my routes with Washington, 
Major. . . . General Custer himself ap- 
proved them. 


Martin nods, half smiles. 


MARTIN 
But you didn’t clear them with 
Black Wolf. 


Kelly stiffens slightly, glances inquiringly at 
Flip, who leaves his position by the door and 
moves forward. 


FLIP 
Black Wolf is a renegade Hunkpapa 
Sioux. 


Martin looks with interest at Flip. 
KELLY 
This is my assistant, Major Martin... . 


Flip was raised on the Great Plains. . . . 


Flip and Martin shake hands. 














MARTIN 
Glad to know you—but I’m (obstacle 
afraid even Mr. Flippen’s made clear) 
experience won’t help much. 

... Black Wolf and his war- 

riors went out a week ago— 

they’ve drawn a line across 

the Central Overland route 

—and have cut off all com- 

munication across the country. 

... That includes the Overland 

Stage, Mr. Kelly. 


CLOSE SHOT—KELLY 
He reacts angrily, frowning hard, half-turn- 
ing away, then turning back. 


KELLY 
(importance of 


This run has to be made, goal to hero 
Major! stressed ) 


MARTIN 
Not a wagon has gotten through (obstacle 
in ten days. ... We’ve got made 
patrols out now, seeking contact clearer) 
with the Sioux raiders—in 
another month— 


CLOSE SHOT—KELLY 


His face is grimly set in hard lines. 


KELLY 
I can’t wait a month ... if the Eastern 
mail isn’t delivered in Sacramento three 
weeks from now, the Overland Stage 
Lines won’t exist. 


GROUP SHOT—FAVORING KELLY 


Major Martin reacts, frowning. 


MARTIN 
I don’t understand. 


KELLY 
(half-bitterly) 
It’s simple enough. I was given (desperate 
the overland mail contract by necessity of 
agreeing toestablish the stage goal made 
line within one year....That ‘!") 


means maintaining a regular 
schedule. . . . 


MARTIN 
I’m sorry, of course—but there’s nothing I 





can do. The Seventh is out now—Colonel 
Custer has moved toward the Washite— 
but it will take time to force Black Wolf 
and his braves back to their reservation, 


KELLY 
And time’s the one thing I haven’t got. . .. 


MARTIN 
An extension? Surely .. . 


KELLY 

The Overland Stage Line is not 
the only company bidding for the 
mail contract. My request for 
more time was turned down last 
month 

(pause—then harder) 
Can you furnish an escort, (minor 
even part of the way? attempt) 


Martin shakes his head, slowly. 


MARTIN 
We can’t spare the troops. .. . (minor 
If we did it for you, there would _ setback) 
be a hundred requests. . . . 


CLOSE SHOT—KELLY 
He holds a beat, frowning hard, then slowly 
nods. 


KELLY 
I understand. Thank you for coming. 


SHOT—MARTIN 


MARTIN 
You'll delay the stage? 


CLOSE SHOT—KELLY 
A hard, tight smile bends his mouth. 


KELLY 
The run will (promise of great 
be made— conflict as hero 
on schedule determines to 


achieve goal forcibly 
in spite of great 
obstacle ) 


And here is the actual analysis of the entire 


plot, act by act: 


Act one (not including the preliminary 
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trouble, in which Kelly gets Flip out of jail) 
contains these elements: hint of trouble; 
obstacle to goal hinted; suspense; obstacle 
made clear; importance of goal to hero 
stressed; obstacle made clearer; desperate 
necessity of goal made clear; minor attempt; 
minor setback; promise of great conflict as 
hero determines to achieve goal forcibly in 
spite of great obstacle; obstacle is intensified ; 
a suspenseful buildup to main attempt; addi- 
tional obstacle created by villain, without 
hero’s knowledge ; conflict; main attempt gets 
under way, with dice loaded against hero. 


Act two: threat; an obstacle hero doesn’t 
know about; conflict; conflict; promise of 
new trouble; another threat hero doesn’t 
know about; conflict; conflict; beginning of 
major setback ; “worst possible” thing looms; 
despite grave danger they continue with at- 
tempt; great threat; “worst possible” thing, 
disaster, definitely beginning; averted as re- 
inforcements arrive ; averting turns out to be 
only temporary; strong pressure on hero to 
give up goal; he is still determined to achieve 
goal; additional reason why he can’t win; 
hero still determined ; renewed attempt set in 
motion; threat of apparently inevitable dis- 
aster; a subplot character is faced by a pain- 
ful decision ; a reminder that disaster is loom- 
ing; setback; great setback which makes dis- 
aster appear a certainty. 


Act three: attempt; subplot conflict ; in sub- 
plot, the achieving of goal can work to bring 
disaster closer to main plot characters; all 
characters in desperate situation; main char- 
acters will risk disaster to help characters in 
subplot; cut from main characters at a sus- 
penseful moment to join a character who has 
left to make dangerous attempt. Conflict; he 
avoids personal disaster and escapes. Hero 
gets idea for averting disaster. Now death 
faces subplot character who made noble de- 
cision. Solution to subplot: hero (doctor) is 
killed, hence won’t have to suffer for having 
made noble decision, nor will subplot villain 
(bounty hunter) gain. Disaster begins to 
arrive; conflict and suspense; attempt to 
avert disaster; attempt backfires; they must 
face own trap. Horror and conflict; big cli- 
max looms: Will they pass own trap? Horror 
and conflict; further setback; suspense as 
hero’s friend tries to remedy this; he receives 
setback but finally succeeds; another setback ; 












climax as they enter own trap. Solution: they 
pass, pursuers can’t. 

Analyze a few television plays—either hour 
or half-hour length, depending on which you 
want to write for—and you will soon realize 
the vital necessity for getting your hero into 
hotter and hotter water. And your analyses, 
when you have enough of them, can serve as 
a sort of blueprint, a capsule course in writing 
for television. 


You Need An Agent 
Is there any advantage in contacting a pro- 
ducer directly instead of using an agent? The 
answer to this question is no. Even if the pro- 
ducer had time to answer—and he doesn’t, 
and probably wouldn’t—his message would 
be, “Get an agent!” 

The use of agents is an established custom 
in television; professional writers, as well as 
newcomers, use them. To get an agent to 
handle your work is not easy; but it is not 
impossible either. You must have reached a 
point in your career (proven, preferably, 
by a list of magazine credits) at which you 
will be able to make money for the agent. 
An agent who is convinced that you can 
write professionally, that you aren’t easily 
discouraged, and that he won’t have to fill 
in gaps in your education that exist because 
you didn’t take advantage of every possible 
means of learning your craft, will be eager 
to handle your work, and to accept his ten 
percent of your $1200 to $3000 per script. 

If, through correspondence and impressive 
lists of credits, or personal visits, or any other 
means, you can persuade an agent of your 
potential value to him, and he will begin to 
seriously push your work, you will be on your 
way. (The new Eighteenth Edition of the 
Writer’s Market includes a complete list of 
agents who are interested in the work of 
new writers. ) 


Television Market Lists 

Hong Kong, ABC-TV. One hour, film. Stories for 
this series center about the activities of an Amer- 
ican newspaperman in Hong Kong, portrayed by 
Rod Taylor. There should be suspense, excitement, 
and action; generally someone’s life is at stake, 
and the reporter is instrumental in saving it, There 
is generally romance between the star and various 
pretty girls who figure in the various episodes. 
This show is produced by Twentieth Century Fox, 
10201 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Farming and Rural Interest Magazines 


A-1 DIGEST, 10 Ninth St., Columbia, Mo. H. A. 
Herman, Editor. Issued monthly. No fiction or 
photos. Cartoons are bought on contract only. 
Non-fiction: Considers articles aimed at cattle 
and livestock raisers, Pays $5 per column, on pub- 
lication. Reports on receipt of manuscript. 
Fillers: Occasionally publishes verse and poetry. 


ALMOND FACTS, P. O. Box 1768, Sacramento, 
Calif. Drew F. West, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. 
No fiction, verse, poetry, or cartoons. 
Non-fiction: Subject matter must deal with al- 
monds (i.e. culture, marketing, etc.). Payment 
varies depending on the story importance. Pay- 
ment on publication, Buys first printing rights only 
and reports within 30 days. 

Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts 
and with captions only. 8x10 size is preferred. Pays 
$5 for pix, plus manuscript fee. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. G. 
H. Cale, Editor. Issued monthly. No fiction, verse, 
poetry, or cartoons. 

Non-fiction: Wants beekeepers’ experience arti- 
cles. Pays according to budget, on publication. 
Reports at once. 

Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscript 
and pays according to budget. Prefers 4x5, 8x10. 
Fillers : Uses short news items. 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD JOURNAL, 
500 Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. D. R. 
Ornduff, Editor. Issued semi-monthly. No fiction, 
verse, poetry, or cartoons. 

Non-fiction: Wants articles on production pro- 
cedures and practices, with accent on specific fac- 
tual material. Mainly 500 to 1,500 word lengths 
used. Usually better to query rather than speculate. 
Pays 1c to 2c per word, on publication. Reports 
within 30 days. Buys first publication rights. 
Photos: Pays $2 per print for photos submitted 
with manuscripts. 


BADGER FARM BUREAU NEWS, Box 1150, 
Madison, Wis. Henry W. Schroeder, Editor. Issued 
once a month. No fiction, verse, poetry, and reports 
after publication. All payment is made on publica- 
tion. 
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Non-fiction: Wants Wisconsin farm stories only, 
of not over 1,000 words in length. 

Cartoons: Uses only 12 cartoons per year. 
Photos: Buys photos with manuscripts and with 
captions only. Should be 5x7 or larger glossy prints, 
Pays $3 to $5 for these. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS, Sandstone 
Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. Frank Waddle, Editor. 
Issued monthly. No fiction, verse, or poetry. 
Non-fiction: Wants articles on adjustments in 
agriculture for farmers and farm leaders. Length 
should be from 1,200 to 1,500 words. Interviews 
are used as features. Pays $50 for these, on accept- 
ance. Reports in a week and buys single publication 
rights, 

Cartoons: Uses 30 cartoons a year and pays $5 
each for these. 

Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts 
and with captions only. Payment is from $5 to $40. 


DAIRY PLANT FIELDMAN, P. O. Box 18118, 
Louisville, Ky. L. A. Zahradka, Editor. Issued 
monthly. 

Non-fiction: Wants dairy farm articles on quality 
salesmanship, cattle disease, and dairy farm man- 
agement. Payment by writer’s request. Articles 
must be exclusive. 


FARM AND RANCH, 318 Murfreesboro Rd., 
Nashville, Tenn. Bill Kennedy, Editor, Issued 
monthly. No fiction, verse, poetry, or cartoons. Ma- 
terial is mostly staff written. 

Non-fiction : Uses short (up to 2,500 words) how- 
to-do-it articles on the business of farming as it 
applies to all, or part of, the southern states from 
Virginia to California, Prefers photos with articles. 
Pays from $10 to $100 and up for articles, on ac- 
ceptance. Reports in two to three weeks and buys 
First Publication rights. 

Photos: Pays up to $15 for b & w photos and up 
to $100 for color transparencies. Buys photos sub- 
mitted with manuscripts and with captions only. 


FARM BUREAU MIRROR, 3609 Derry St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Robert Kamensky, Editor. Issued 
monthly, No fiction, verse or poetry. 

Non-fiction: Wants agricultural material only, 
written in straight newspaper style. Length is not 
an important factor. Rate varies from $10 to $50 
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plus, on publication. Reports within two weeks 
and buys first rights only. 

Cartoons: Uses about 50 agricultural cartoons a 
year for which they pay $5 each. 

Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts 
and with captions only. Prefers 5x7 or 8x10. Rates 
from $3 up. 


FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Five separate editions are printed for the 
East, the Central States, the Southeast, the South- 
west and the Western parts of the U.S. Material 
is bought for one or more editions, depending on 
where it fits. Payment is the same, regardless of 
editions the piece is used in. 

Non-fiction: Carroll P. Streeter, Editor. Timeli- 
ness and seasonality are very important. Allow 
about two months for most articles. Non-fiction is 
always highly practical and should be helpful to as 
many farmers as possible. Farmers’ experiences 
may apply to any phase of farming and animal 
raising as well as to the farm home and the com- 
munity. Queries are always helpful. Technical ma- 
terial must be accurate. ““The Farmer’s Wife” sec- 
tion is open for homemaking experiences based on 
what a particular woman did. Allow a full two or 
three months for material in this department. Some 
material in all departments is staff-written, and 
some is on assignment. However, many free-lance 
submissions are bought, It might be well to query 
first. Pays excellent rates, on acceptance. 
Photographs: Photographs, either separately or 
with short how-to material material, in picture 
stories and as illustrations for articles, are much in 
demand. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN, 500 N. Broadway, 
Oklahoma City 1, Okla., and 4321 North Central 
Expressway, Dallas 5, Texas. F. J. Deering, Editor. 
Issued monthly in two editions, one for Oklahoma 
and one for Texas. No fiction. 

Non-fiction and Photos : Devoted mainly to direct 
farm reports from within the territory. Occasionally 
buys short, bright, illustrated articles. Reports 
promptly and pays on publication. 

Fillers: A column of poetry is included each 
month and some poems are used in the women’s 
section. 


FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, P. O. 
Box 2350, Tampa, Fla. Alice Tompkins, Editor. 
Issued monthly. No fiction, verse or poetry. 
Non-fiction: Uses how-to articles for Florida 
farmers, 1,000 to 1,500 words in length. Pays $10 
: $20 for these, on acceptance. Reports within 10 
ays, 
Cartoons: Buys 72 farm life cartoons yearly and 
pays $2.50 each. 
Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts 
and with captions only. Preferred size is 5x7 or 
8x10, for which they pay $5 and $10. 


GEORGIA FARMER, P. O. Box 7285, Station 
“C,” Atlanta 9, Ga. Elmo Hester, Editor. Issued 
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monthly, No fiction, verse or poetry. Very seldom 
uses cartoons. 

Non-fiction: Wants concise how-to and success 
farm stories localized to Georgia. Payment depends 
on the quality of the article and the photos ac- 
companying it. All payment is on publication and 
reports within two weeks. 

Photos: Photos are occasionally brought with 
manuscripts and payment for photos is included 
in the price of the article. 


THE HOOSIER FARMER, 130 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. C. W. Stall, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. No fiction. Payment on publication. 
Buys exclusive rights in Indiana farm publications. 
Non-fiction : Wants general farm articles. No pay- 
ment. 

Cartoons: Buys about 24 cartoons a year that 
have a farm angle. Rate about $3 to $5 per car- 
toon in drawing form. 

Fillers: Uses verse or poetry sent in by amateurs 
and judged by the staff to be the best. No payment. 


THE IDAHO FARMER, see The Washington 
Farmer. 


ILLINOIS RURAL ELECTRIC NEWS, P. O. 
Box 1180, Springfield, Ill William E. Murray, 
Editor. 

Non-fiction and Photos: Uses articles of 1,200 
words relating directly or indirectly to the use of 
electricity on the farm. Particularly likes stories 
showing the farmer how he can save time. Pays 
$50 each, on acceptance. Two good, glossy photo- 
graphs must accompany manuscript. Also buys 
600-word stories with one illustration at $25 each. 
No women’s material needed. 


JERSEY JOURNAL, 1521 Broad St., Columbus 
5, Ohio. Lawrence H. Odgers, Editor. Issued twice 
monthly. No fiction, verse, poetry or cartoons. 
Non-fiction : Uses Jersey dairy farmer and breeder 
success stories, particularly those about Jersey cat- 
tlemen who are selling all-Jersey milk. Pays $10 
to $15 and up per article, on publication. 

Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts. 
Also buys cover picture dealing primarily with 
Jersey cows and people who work with Jersey cat- 
tle. Pays $10 per picture, when published. 


THE KENTUCKY FARMER, Box 210, Middle- 
ton, Ky. Bernard L. Vonderheide, Editor. Issued 
monthly. No fiction, verse, or poetry. 
Non-fiction: Buys on-the-farm feature stories, 
showing the good management and “how-to-do-it” 
aspects of a particular operation on the farm. Main 
requirement is that the feature show a Kentucky 
farmer and his farm. Payment varies with depth 
of article. Payment on publication. Reports im- 
mediately. 

Cartoons: Buys a few farm cartoons. 

Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts. 
Rates vary. 


LANCASTER FARMING, Box 1524, Lancaster, 
Pa. Jack Owen, Editor. Issued weekly. 
Non-fiction: This magazine is for the farm fami- 
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lies of Lancaster and surrounding counties. There 
is no specific need for material, but the editoy 
will welcome any manuscript the writer cares to 
submit. No established rates but will offer what 
they feel is a just payment. 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCER, 139 
North Clark St. Chicago 2, Ill. J. W. Sampier, 
Editor. Issued monthly. No fiction, verse, or poetry, 
Non-fiction and Photos : Best to study recent issues 
and query editor first. Articles of 2,000 words on 
the production and marketing of livestock are 
used. Pays $100 per feature, up to $300. Prefers 
to buy package of photos and text. Pays on publi- 
cation. Buys first rights only and reports in two 
weeks. 

Cartoons: Pays $10 each, but are overstocked. 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES, INC., 179 E. Second 
St., Winona, Minn. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. No 
cartoons or photos. 

Non-fiction : Uses stories, 2,500 to 3,000 words, of 
interest to small-town or farm families. Pays fair 
rate, on publication. 

Fillers: Occasionally accepts poetry. 


OREGON CATTLEMAN, Ochoco Bldg., Prine- 
ville, Ore. Cecil L. Edwards, Editor. Issued 
monthly. No fiction, verse, or poetry. Cartoons are 
bought through a contract service. 


Non-fiction: Uses articles of historical and medi- 
cal nature and market articles, Payment by treaty, 
on publication. 

Photos : Payment for photos by treaty. 


THE OREGON FARMER, see The Washington 


Farmer. 


ORGANIC GARDENING AND FARMING, 
Organic Park, Emmaus, Pa. Robert Rodale, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly. No fiction, verse, poetry, or 
cartoons. 

Non-fiction: Uses factual, informative and inter- 
esting articles based on the organic (natural) 
concept of agriculture—that is, the use of natural 
fertilizer, ground rock mineral fertilizer, biological 
insect control, etc., and avoidance of chemicals, 
poisons, etc. Mulching, composting, garden and 
farm techniques, livestock, house plants, improved 
varieties, nutritional aspects. Features—1,000 to 
2,000 words approximately. Pays $35 to $70 on 
acceptance and reports in two weeks. Buys first 
rights. Note: Writers interested in contributing to 
O. G, & F. are urged to send for copies of Author’s 
Handbook, Photo Guide, and a current issue of 
the magazine in order to be better informed and 
prepared to submit wanted material. There is no 
charge. Write M. C. Gohman, Managing Editor. 
Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts. 
Also photo stories and single related photos. En- 
largements (4x5 or larger preferable), black and 
white glossy prints. Also color transparencies (4x5) 
for cover use. Pays $5 to $15 for b & w; $50 for 
color transparencies. 

Fillers : Uses short articles for filler material. 
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RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. William Berghold, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 10c per copy; $1.00 per year. 
Non-fiction : Uses articles dealing with Northeast 
farms, livestock, poultry, and horticulture. Pays 
1-2c a word with a $50 top on publication. 
Photos: Uses 8 x 10 glossy enlargements. No color. 
Subject should have Northeast farm appeal. Pays 
$2 to $3 for inside photos ; $7 to $25 for covers, on 
publication. Buys one time rights for covers and 
first time rights for articles. Always query first. 
Generally does not make assignments; however, a 
specific assignment may be made with a specialist 
in a particular field of agriculture. Agreement is 
usually made via correspondence, in advance. 


THE SHORTHORN WORLD, 16 S. Locust St., 
Aurora, Ill. Bill Stunkel, Editor. Issued on the Ist 
and 15th of every month. No fiction, verse, poetry, 
or cartoons. 

Non-fiction: Uses stories about Shorthorn and 
Polled Shorthorn operations, shows, and sales. 
Pays 75c a column inch, on publication. Buys first 
publication rights and reports within two weeks 
after publication. 

Photos: Buys photos with caption only. 442x6'2 
or 7%x9'% preferred. Pays $2 per photo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STOCKGROWER, 426 St. 
Joe St., Rapid City, S. D. Jack McCulloh, Editor. 
Issued monthly. No fiction. 





Non-fiction and Photos: Wants articles accompa- 
nied by photos, on livestock. Payment varies, on 
publication. 

Cartoons: 18 to 20 cartoons are used each year. 
Fillers: Uses verse or poetry as filler material. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. Indoor and outdoor interests and work of 
a farm are of equal importance here, and the 
farmer’s wife is as important as the farmer himself. 
Non-fiction: Dick Hanson, Editor. Feature ma- 
terial includes outstanding projects of plain dirt 
farmers, scientific developments and new equip- 
ment for farms, news of the 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmer Chapters, homebuilding and remodeling, 
farm furnishings. Good illustrations are very im- 
portant, Maximum text length is about 2,500 
words. An occasional short inspirational article 
would fit in. Pays an average of 4c a word, on 
acceptance. 

Photos: Picture stories with detailed captions 
handle many subjects to advantage. Pays $3 to $10 
each for photographs. 

Fillers: Various departments such as “All Around 
the House,” “All Around the Farm,” etc., use 
short contributions for which $5 is paid. Buys suit- 
able short verse occasionally at 50c a line. Reports 
in one week. Uses humorous verse 2 to 10 or 12 
lines and brief, witty quotations on current life. 
Pays $3 for jokes and gags used. Buys all rights 
and reports upon purchase. 











Do you really want to write? If so, there is prob- 
ably only one thing standing between you and 
your cherished goal of being a bona fide, 24-carat, 
100 per cent writer. That is literary license. Many 
writers struggle along without it, and some suc- 
ceed, but the vast majority never get a literary 
license, issued by authority of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and they may be 
doomed to a life of failure. 

But don’t be dismayed. 

I have a literary license for you. It is beautifully 
printed on diploma paper—1l1 by 17 inches and 
suitable for framing. All that your own individual 
literary license lacks is your name and my 
signature, 

If you will send me $1, and your full name, I will 
fill out the literary license, sign it, and have it 
sent to you posthaste. 


This literary license not only will make you, ipso 
facto and de jure, a real writer, but if you frame 
it, it will help you to cover up that crack in the 
wall in the recreation room, or that hole in the 
plaster in your study or den. It is even suitable 


other writer wants to do so. 





IS THIS YOUR KEY TO 


LARSTON D. FARRAR, Suite 889, National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Larston D. Farrar is the author of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR FREE LANCE WRITING (fact book), THE 
SINS OF SANDRA SHAW (novel), SUCCESSFUL WRITERS AND HOW THEY WORK (fact book), and other 
books. No other writer on earth can say he wrote these books except Larston D. Farrar, and, so far as we know, no 


LITERARY SUCCESS? 


to be used in your office, or outer office, if you 
desire. 

In any case, don’t delay. Get your literary license 
right now by sending me $1 in check or money 
order, together with your full name, so that I can 
put it on the only copyrighted, authorized literary 
license in the world today. 


(Incidentally, my literary license includes author- 
ity for both editorial license and poetic license in 
case there are any doubts about it.) No other 
literary license can make this statement. This 
literary license is superior to any other. Not even 
Brand X comes close to it. In fact, I claim that 
it is superior to Brands X, Y and Z, and I make 
this statement without fear of prosecution by the 
Federal Trade Commission. My integrity is un- 
challenged because I have never won any large 
sums on a TV quiz show and have never taken 
payola as a disc jockey, principally because I 
have never been a disc jockey. 

. you can find a literary license for less money, 

uy it! 
(Excellent for Christmas Gift!) 

















THE TENNESSEE FARMER AND HOME- 
MAKER, Box 515, Nashville, Tenn. See The 
Kentucky Farmer. 


THE UTAH FARMER, see The Washington 


Farmer. 


WASHINGTON FARMER, Review Bldg., Spo- 
kane 10, Wash, Cecil Hagen, Managing Editor. 
Issued on the first and third Thursday of each 
month. No fiction or cartoons. 

Non-fiction : Buys some technical articles and also 
some farm life articles, almost entirely from local 
sources. Prefers to be queried first. Articles seldom 
exceed 1,500 words and pays $5 to $35 for these, 
on acceptance. Buys one time publication rights 
and reports before 60 days. 

Photos: Buys a few photos submitted with manu- 
scripts and with captions only. Prefers 8x10 for 
cover page use, if local. Pays $10 for covers. 
Fillers: Uses short verse from readers for a token 
payment of $1. They are not in the market for 
verse. 


WESTERN FRUIT GROWER, 251 Kearny, San 
Francisco 8, Calif. Harold Rogers, Editor, Issued 
monthly. No fiction, verse, poetry, or cartoons. 

Non-fiction: Uses how-to-do-it and experience 
type stories on commercial fruit operation in seven 
western states. Length up to 1,000 words. Pays 3c 
a word or $30 a page, including pix, on publica- 


tion. Buys first publication rights and _ reports 
within one week. 

Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts 
and with captions only. Prefers 8x10, but can use 
4x5 if they are sharp. Payment figured in page rate, 


Fraternal Magazines 


THE ELKS MAGAZINE, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly, 

Fiction: Lee C. Hickey, Editor. This should be 
of interest to readers of a man’s magazine, yet 
of a character which can go into readers’ homes 
without creating the impression that the magazine 
runs sensational material. Top length approxi- 
mately 5,000 words. Excellent rates. No fillers, 
cartoons, or poetry. Reports in about 3 weeks, 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 101 E. Erie St, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2a 
year. Edited for small-town business and profes- 
sional men with active interest in civic affairs and 
their families. 

Non-fiction: Richard E. Gosswiller, Editor. Arti- 
cles about social and civic betterment, business, 
edication, religion, domestic affairs, etc., up to 
3,000 words. Emphasis on objectivity and intel- 
ligent analysis of contemporary problems in fields 
mentioned, Payment is up to $250. Also uses 
1,500-word articles that contain high-level humor 
or light satire. Payment for these is up to $150. 





Which one are You? 


WRITER A 


“Now that it’s 
written, I don’t 
know which way 
to turn.” 








WRITER B 


“Can I help it if 
editors don’t 
appreciate a great 
piece of writing?” 








A professional report and editing of your mss. by 
the editors of WRITER'S DIGEST will help you 
strengthen your writing and marketing. Reason- 
able rates and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Articles and Stories up to 3,000 words—$6.00; 
each additional 1,000 words—$1.50. 

Poetry up to 10 lines—$2.00; each additional 
line—1 5c. 

Book-lengths over 25,000 words—$12 for read- 
ing and report only; $1.50 per 1,000 words fora 
“‘blue-pencil"’ revision-criticism. 

Plays (TV, Radio and Theatre) ——$9 for 30 min- 
ute or one-act plays; $20 for one-hour or three- 
act plays. 

Send scripts, payment and stamped return enve- 
lope to: WRITER'S DIGEST CRITICISM DEPT., 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 





WRITER C 


**My mss. has been 
launched A-OK 
thanks to WD’s 
blue-pencil editing 
and criticism.” 
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Fiction: May be humorous, or have a definite 
theme. Payment is up to $200. 

Fillers. Uses unusual and imaginative fillers— 
humorous if possible, which bring up to $50. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. Reports in two weeks. Pre- 
fers queries. Buys first rights only. 


THE LION, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. John R. Karel, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
per copy; $1.00 per year. No fiction or fillers. 
Non-fiction. This magazine is edited for business, 
and professional men of 105 countries. Articles of 
practical value, sports, humor, business articles, 
with a maximum wordage of 1,500, are published. 
An anecdotal approach is preferred. Payment is 
10c per word, or more, on acceptance, depending 
on quality and regularity of acceptable contribu- 
tions. 

Photos: Photographs are accepted as illustrations 
with a manuscript, or with caption material only. 
Payment here is $10 per picture, and is made on 
publication. Reports are within ten days. 


THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Karl K. Kruger, Editor. 

Fillers: Subfeature on almost anything that fits 
the magazine’s pattern; however, they are over- 
stocked. Lengths up to 300 words. Pays according 
to what the material is worth to the magazine. 
Buys full rights; reports within a week. Query first. 
















DEPT. W.D. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for over forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
Printers; copies of newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. Many are in 2nd editions. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


Health and Medicine Magazines 


LIFE AND HEALTH, 6856 Eastern Ave., N.W., 
Washington 12, D. C. J. DeWitt Fox, M.D., Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 


.Non-fiction : Uses articles on health, medical top- 


ics, common diseases, mental hygiene, etc., written 
in layman’s language. Prefer M.D. or R.N. by- 
lines, but accurate and authentic free-lance mate- 
rial is invited. Down-to-earth articles written in 
layman’s language are needed on how to keep fit, 
specific diseases such as arthritis, cancer, tubercu- 
losis, mental hygiene. Teen-age topics also needed. 
Average length 1,500 words. Payment moderate, 
on acceptance. 

Photos: T. K. Martin is Photo Editor. Buys 8x10 
glossies and 4x5 or larger color photos. Buys one- 
time, exclusive rights. Pays $50 for covers and $5 
to $6 for other photos used. 


LISTEN MAGAZINE, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W., 
Washington 12, D.C. Francis A. Soper, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Non-fiction: Uses articles of from 500 to 1,500 
words; medical, legal, and educational articles on 
alcohol, narcotics, and dope problems; mental 
health ; occasional outdoor or inspirational articles. 
Especially interested in youth-slanted articles en- 
couraging non-alcohol way of life. Pays 2c to 4c a 
word and reports in one to two weeks. 

Fiction: Seldom uses fiction except when based 


1715 WALNUT STREET 


directly on an actual experience relating to the 
alcohol problem or some phase of it. Not over 2,500 
words. Also pays 2c to 4c a word for fiction. 
Photos: Buys photos. 

Fillers : Uses occasional poetry. 


NEW HEALTH HORIZONS, Volitant Publish- 
ing Co., 21 W. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y., is 
a bi-monthly medical publication, the aim of 
which is to present health facts to the general 
public. 

Non-fiction: Most of the articles are written by 
highly qualified medical writers who are experi- 
enced in this particular field. Lengths are 2500 
words to 6000 words, for which payment is $100 
to $350. Send queries with your qualifications for 
writing in this field. 


POPULAR MEDICINE, 66 Leonard St., New 
York 13, N. Y. Frank Johnson, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. 

Non-fiction: Uses articles on health and medical 
topics of a poplar nature. Subjects should interest 
the widest number of people. Facts must be scien- 
tifically accurate or scientifically debatable. There 
is a preference here for material by doctors. 
Lengths run 1,500 to 2,000 words. Query first re- 
garding your subject and rates. 


REALIFE GUIDE, 150 Lafayette St., New York 
13, N. Y. Robert A. W. Lowndes, Managing Edi- 
tor. 

Non-fiction : Our sub-heading is “Vital Sex Knowl- 
edge” and we mean just that; we want sound, in- 
teresting and instructive medical articles on all 
aspects of sex, written by doctors, as well informa- 
tive sociological material by psychiatrists, marriage 
counsellors, educators, clergymen, etc. Sex instruc- 
tion slanted toward parents, adolescents, those 
about to marry and for the married. Historical 
background material, esoterica, etc., can be used 
if handled in a responsible manner, i.e.: an article 
on sex customs in Augustan Rome should show 
what effect these had, and perhaps still have, on 
present-day attitudes, both healthy and unhealthy. 
The same goes for articles on deviation, etc. Case 
histories welcomed when they show a point and 
can be of general instructive value. No fiction and 
poetry, but will use pix and diagrams, Pay 2c per 
word for material by doctors; lc to 1¥c by lay- 
men. Report within three weeks and pay on 
acceptance. Query first. 


SEXOLOGY, 154 W. 14th St., New York 11, 
N. Y. H. Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. No fiction or cartoons. 

Non-fiction : Uses scientific-medical articles on sex 
education, sexual behavior, etc., particularly from 
M.D.’s and Ph.D.’s. Articles written on order. Pays 
from 2'¥2c to 5c a word, on acceptance. Query first. 


STRENGTH AND HEALTH, 26-52 N. Ridge 
Ave., York, Pa. Bob Hoffman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. No fiction. 

Non-fiction : Uses material specializing in field of 
physical culture. Articles on how to keep fit or 
develop muscles through exercise, use of resistance 
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exercise by famous persons in the world of sports 
or entertainment, before and after accounts, ete, 
Pays from $25 to $50 for articles, after publication 
Reports within a month. 

Photos: Pays $5 for each published photograph, 


TODAY’S HEALTH, 535 N. Dearborn St, 
Chicago 10, Ill, Issued monthly ; 35c a copy, $3.00 
a year. Published for laymen by the American 
Medical Association. 

Non-fiction: Kenneth N. Anderson, Editor. Uses 
sound articles on any subject related to health, in- 
cluding World of Medicine, child development, 
nutrition, travel and recreation, public health and 
safety, and research. Prefers a positive approach, 
telling readers what they can do to preserve their 
health. Likes clear, thorough, concise writing. 
Most articles should run 1,000 to 2,500 words, 
but no rigid limits. Pays 3 to 10 cents a word on 
all written material, additional payment for photos 
used. Prefers query. Reports in two weeks. Buys 
all rights. 

Photographs: Buys photo stories of 6 or more 
pix with enough facts for staff to write text and 
captions. $90 and up for photo stories. 


Hi-Fi and Music Magazines 


THE AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE, P. O. Box 
319, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. James 
Lyons, Editor. Formerly The American Music 
Lover. Emphasis is on recorded music rather than 
hi-fi gimmicks. Uses feature articles, scholarly and 
popular, on various aspects of music, especially 
when they can be accompanied by a related dis- 
cography. No fiction, fillers or poetry. Payment is 
by arrangement, on acceptance. 


HI FI/STEREO REVIEW, One Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Furman Hebb, Editor. Issued monthly 
for those interested in the best of music, both 
classical and jazz. Wants articles on hi-fi equip- 
ment (general aspects of component systems); 
music (compositions, composers, musicological and 
socialogical aspects); humor (general, regarding 
equipment, music, etc.). Pays 7c per word for 
articles 2,500-3,200 words in length. Satire and 
humor about music and hi-fi is the only fiction 
wanted. Payment is the same as for non-fiction. 
Pays on acceptance. Wants no photos. Buys all 
rights and reports in two to ten days. 


HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. Issued monthly; 60c a copy; $6 a year. 
Roland Gelatt, Editor. Uses articles on musical 
subjects, and on high-fidelity sound reproduction. 
Usual length is betwen 2,500 and 3,000 words. 
Seldom use fiction or verse. No fillers. Payment 
is on acceptance. 


OPERA NEWS, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. Issued weekly, October to April; 35c a copy; 
$6 a year. Frank Merkling, Editor. Reviews of 
operas presented throughout the world; publicity 
material about singers and patrons of music. Pay- 
ment is by arrangement. 
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1961 National High School Writing 
Awards (Continued from page 32) 





Cage, Greensboro High School, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; senior, age 18; teacher not iden- 
tified. 


19. Judith Elizabeth Lee, A Southern Lady, Bol- 
ton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana; senior, 
age 18; Mrs. Inez Parker, teacher. 


20. Lucy Switowyj, I’m an American Now, St. 
Francis de Sales High School, Denver, Colorado; 
senior, age 17; Sister Sarita Clare, C.S.J., teacher. 


21. Faith Thayer Fitzgerald, The Other Side of 
the Rouble, Santa Barbara High School, Santa 
Barbara, California; senior, age 17; Mrs. Henry 
Brubeck, teacher. 


22. Betsy Anderson, Aunt Susie Nichols, Webster 
Groves High School, Webster Groves, Missouri; 
sophomore, age 16; Mrs. Yvonne H. Lanagan, 
teacher. 


23. Joan M. Philippi, Celebrating Statehood, 
Hawaiian Baptist Academy, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
senior, age 17; Miss Johnson, teacher. 


24. Larry Lossing, Reading Improvement: The 
Missing Link in Education, Midland Senior High 
School, Midland, Michigan; senior, age 17; Mrs. 
Margery Roberts, teacher. 


25. Gretchen van Dyck, A Night To Remember, 
Ambler High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; sen- 
ior, age 18; Mrs. Betty Falkenstein, teacher. 


Twenty-sixth to Fiftieth Certificates of Merit 
26. William Ehlinger, Strike Five! Small Fry 
Take to Wiffle Ball, Premontre High School, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin; senior, age 18; Donald 
Geyer, teacher. 


27. Sandra Lindberg, We Can All Help, Millbury 
High School, Millbury, Massachusetts; senior, age 
17; Thomas A. Hamilton, teacher. 


28. Blythe Bertwell, Spike Africa, The Anna 
Head School, Berkeley, California; senior, age 
17; Mrs. J. H. Czock, teacher. 


29. Diane Young, Girl on the Phoenix, McKin- 
ley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii; junior, age 
17; Mrs. Patsy Saiki, teacher. 


30. Bill Schwenterly, The World Beyond the Eye, 
Princeton High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; soph- 
omore, age 15; John Engle, teacher. 


31. Mike Ciarvella, The Father of Space Travel, 
Lansford High School, Lansford, Pennsylvania; 
sophomore, age 15; Mrs. Edith Marks, teacher. 


32. Mary Resnick, A Hangman’s Lament, Mor- 
risville-Eaton Central High School, Morrisville, 


A SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 





poems 


The Ancients Called It 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his immer con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
flights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx of 
great understanding? 

The shackles of the body—its earthly 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’s 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness — 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence. 

Let This Free Book Explain 

This is mot a religious doctrine, but the 
application of simple, natural laws, which 
give man an insight into the great Cosmic 
plan. They make possible a source of great 
joy, strength, and a regeneration of man’s 
personal powers. Write to the Rosicru- 
cians, an age-old brotherhood of under- 
standing, for a free copy of the book “The 
Mastery of Life.” It will tell you how, in 
the privacy of your own home, you may 
indulge in these mysteries of life known 
to the ancients. Address: Scribe N.Y.X. 


She ‘Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


— us assist you with expert editing and 
quality printing Write for free folder. 


P.O. Box 7292-A 
DAAGNS UV Aess F PASO: TEXAS 


a SEL 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 















My Vocabulary is at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 
Ghost Writer 
206 WEST 43 STREET 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. Wisconsin 7-4850 





CONFESSION CONSULTANTS 


*WE'VE SOLD $50,000 worth of stories. 
*WE WROTE many of the stories you read this 
past year. . . . Send us your story with a stamped 


envelope for quick constructive advice, $10 per 
script to 12,000 words. $1 each additional thousand. 
CONSULTANTS Box 1344 Salisbury, N. C. 











SONG IDEAS 





WANTED 












publis 
tacts, want song ideas. SEND 


Sos POEMS. 


SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
| Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 








MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 
and Greater PERSONAL Success! 
YOU CAN learn how to identify character [> @ <== ° 
and personality traits from ordinary hand- * 
writing. Fascinating home-study training. Many 
career opportunities for both men and women, ful 
or sparetime. Just send your name, address for 

a FREE sample lesson and big illustrated catalog (/ 
Free. man will bother you. (State age). 

INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 


325 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 177, Chicago 6, Illinois 





EXPERT 


CRITICISM 
of Your Novel or Story 


| criticize and correct the works of the 
published writer. My fee is only 15 cents 
per page, minimum 30 pages if profes- 
sionally typed. Send synopsis with your 
pages. | also supply data on Far West 
from reliable sources. 


ILA B. GILSON 








4049 26th Avenue, Sacramento 20, Calif. 
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New York; junior, age 16; Dan A. Nickel, 
teacher. 


33. Susan Douglas, A Memory of Ancient Egypt, 
Lowell High School, San Francisco, California; 
senior, age 17; M. Englander, teacher. 


34. Jane Adams, Teen-age Woodsmen, Cape Eliz. 
abeth High School, Cape Elizabeth, Maine; sen- 
ior, age 17; Miss Edna York, teacher. 


35. Christine Tomoyasu, Three Generations to 
Americanization, Roosevelt High School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; sophomore, age 15; Mrs. Evelyn 
Lee, teacher. 


36. Andrew H. Malcolm, Venezuelan Cadets Say 
People Will Back Prexy, Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Culver, Indiana; senior, age 17; teacher 
not identified. 


37. George Mould, Sports Car Neurosis, Valley 
Central High School, Walden, New York; senior, 
age 17; Miss Theda S. Gillespie, teacher. 


38. Mary E. Stier, Ride a Hobby Horse, Holy 
Angels Academy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; senior, 
age 18; Sister St. Victoria, B.V.M., teacher. 


39. Ann Chinen, A Light Through Blindness, 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii; jun- 
ior, age 16; Mrs. Patsy Saiki, teacher. 


40. Louis Gerber, After-Baseball Activities Then 

. and Now, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Washington, D. C.; junior, age 16; Dr. Regis L. 
Boyle, teacher. 


41. Lorna Wolf, The Miracle House, high school 
not identified, Chicago, Illinois; senior, age 17; 
Miss Alice Gill, teacher. 


42. Marilyn Schrieber, Susie, St. Benedict’s Acad- 
emy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; sophomore, age 
15; teacher not identified. 


43. Eileen Brennan, Come Blow Your Pipes, Eliza- 
beth Seton High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
sophomore, age 14; Sister Rebecca, teacher. 


44. Bob Sanders, Why Speech Problems?, Paschal 
High School, Ft. Worth, Texas; sophomore, age 
16; Mrs. Caskey, teacher. 


45. Eileen Piepgrass, The Jackie Look—Fashion 
First, Cardinal Spellman High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts; sophomore, age 16; Sister Ann 
Marie, teacher. 


46. David Ofsevit, The Largest Classroom, King- 
ston High School, Kingston, Pennsylvania; soph- 
omore, age 15; Mrs, Carrie B. Schulz, teacher. 


47. Sherry Miller, In Gratias, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; senior, age 17; Miss 
Dorothy Atkins, teacher. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Rus Arnold 


The newspaper and the magazine are not 
the only markets for the photojournalist. 
They are, of course, the most obvious ones; 
as a result, they are the most competitive. I 
want to call your attention to several other 
good media. 


I’m not speaking here of such markets for 
the sale of individual pictures as calendars, 
greeting cards or advertising. I’m more inter- 
ested, at the moment, in discussing two eager 
markets awaiting the photojournalist who 
can produce picture stories or picture con- 
tinuities. 

One market I have found excellent is the 
audio-visual field. There are many oppor- 
tunities to produce and sell continuities in 
either black-and-white or color for lecture or 
display use. Let me give you several examples. 


A community organization wanted to pre- 
sent its case to the city council in support of 
an important piece of legislation. They imme- 
diately thought of producing a sound-film 
for showing at the public hearings. This, they 
found, would be much too expensive, and per- 
haps so obviously “slick” and “professional” 
that it might raise extraneous questions 
from the opposition. Instead, a script was 
prepared, telling the story in logical and con- 
vincing fashion. I illustrated this with a series 
of 35mm color slides. A commercial lab made 
this into a film-strip, at the same time record- 
ing the voices of various community figures 
on a disc. The presentation was effective; 
from my standpoint this was as valid an 
application of training in photojournalism as 
if the series had been published in a magazine. 

Similarly, the director of a home for older 
people delivers his annual report to an open 
meeting each year, in the form of a picture 
story in 35mm color slides, which he projects 
on a screen while he reads what would, in a 
publication, be called “captions” or “running 


text.” A representative of a nursing school 
travels around the country giving talks on 
nursing as a career. These talks take the form 
of a picture story, shot in 35mm color at the 
school she represents, projected on the screen 
and narrated by the young woman herself as 
an informal account of her own experiences. 


A lesser-known application of editorial-type 
photography is the use of the picture-story, 
or, more often, the photo-essey, for exhibit 
purposes. The sets of pictures I’ve already 
mentioned could have been used as displays 
if the situation had called for such use. A spe- 
cific example from my own experience is a 
set of pictures recently completed for the 
Community Conservation Board of Chicago, 
showing some details of architectural or his- 
torical interest in buildings doomed by urban 
renewal. This was handled as a photo-essay: 
my own visual reaction to the styles of resi- 
dential architecture of 50 to 100 years ago, 
now rapidly being eliminated from our cities. 
A set of 40 of these, enlarged to apprexi- 
mately 16x20, and permanently mounted on 
portable display stands built of plywood 
panels with brief explanatory text, is now 
being used as a traveling exhibit. 

Here again we have an application of photo- 
journalism outside the magazine or news- 
paper—here is a market waiting for the 
photojournalist with fresh ideas. 


Another photojournalism market I’ve re- 
cently become aware of is the book publisher. 
Here I’m not speaking of the individual print 
sold to illustrate a textbook or encyclopedia. 
I’m referring to the picture-story or photo- 
essay done on so large a canvas that its only 
logical published form is the bound volume. 

What brought this to my mind was Railread 
Men, by Simpson Kalisher published by 
Image Gallery, P.O. Box 1015, New York 1, 
N. Y., at $6.95. 

There have been many picture-stories in 
book form in the past; one very successful 
example of the genre is David Douglas 
Duncan’s The Private World of Pablo 
Picasso, a photo-essay that took about a year 
to shoot. Duncan’s book, like Kalisher’s, is 
more than a mere collection of photographs 
on one subject, more than the “My Visit to 
Greece” or “The Camera Looks at Children” 
kinds of hodge-podge. Here you have a sensi- 
tive photographer taking one subject and 
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permitting himself to react to it, just as an 
essayist does, or as a musician does when he 
composes a set of “variations on a theme.” 

One problem in such a work is the question 
of written text. Publishers aren’t always will- 
ing to publish pictures without words. Years 
ago Will Connell did a powerful satire on 
Hollywood, in picture-continuity form. When 
it was published as a book, the publisher in- 
cluded, on pages alternating with the photos, 
a wholly unrelated transcript of stenographic 
notes on a Hollywood story conference. The 
transcript was funny, and an unconscious 
satire, but somehow it detracted from Con- 
nell’s pictures, and vice versa. Alone, either 
might have made a good book. Together, 
they made a book in which, as you turned the 
pages, you jumped from one continuity to 
the unrelated other. (The book is out of print, 
but if you can find a copy, it’s well worth hav- 
ing. The title is Jn Pictures and I suggest you 
look at the pictures and text at different 
sittings. ) 

The photographer who can write, or the 
writer who can make pictures, theoretically 
has no problem in doing a picture-story in 
book form. Unfortunately this seldom gets 


beyond theory; we wind up with a book of | 


either photographs with captions, or story 
with illustrations. 

Kalisher solved this problem neatly and 
beautifully. Not considering himself adept at 
the use of a typewriter as a means of com- 
munication, he took along another mechan- 
ical device which, like the camera and type- 
writer, is a useful adjunct to a career in 
journalism. 


He took along a tape recorder. He lived on 
the railroads, sleeping in freight cabooses or 
at the Y. During working hours he took pic- 
tures; after hours he talked to the railroad 
men. Like Bela Bartok among the Hungarian 
gypsies or Alan Lomax in the southern Appa- 
lachians, searching for authentic folk music, 
Kalisher came back with a folk-literature of 
the American railroaders. 

The result is a book of 24 yarns told in the 
vernacular, and 44 photographs beautifully 
reproduced in duotone. Other reviewers will 
report that this is a fascinating book, that it 
gives an authentic report on a fast-disappear- 
ing way of life, that it is a tremendous con- 
tribution to American folk literature. What 
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concerns us here is something more impor- 
tant—the fact that Kalisher has presented to 
us another variation on photo-reporting, 
Even while he was recording “the remark- 
able decency of these mature human faces 
and the brotherhood of the men’s vocation” 

(as Jonathan Williams puts it in the intro. 
duction) he was tape-recording their 
thoughts, their memories. The formula is one 
many of us could well look into. 

It’s not entirely new. The camera-and- 
tape-recorder interview has been appearing 
in magazines for years, but the result has 
usually been a set of words illustrated by 
pictures, or a set of pictures with quote-cap- 
tions. In RarLroap MEN we have a social 
document conveyed through two media of 
communication, a rare blending of two pieces 
of machinery (the camera and the tape re- 
corder) to produce a poetic essay. 


The newspaper and magazine field are, as 
I have mentioned, highly competitive. There 
are some photojournalists who say there is 
little opportunity any more to be creative in 
these fields. One or two have withdrawn to 
sulk; others are demanding that INFINITY, 
the magazine of the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers, publish a series of 
the “picture stories magazine wouldn’t pub- 
lish.” 


Here, as an alternative, I call your attention 
to new fields. What kind of picture-story can 
you create for use in exhibit form, or between 
the hard covers of a book? What can you do 
with a camera and a note-book, or a camera 
and a tape-recorder? 


If you are really stifled in the traditional 
markets, move into new territory. You don’t 
have to spend a year with Picasso, or bounce 
around the country on a hard bunk in a rail- 
road caboose for weeks and months. There 
are people where you live; and all people are 
fascinating subject matter for the writer, the 
photographer or the tape-recordist who is 
curious about people, loves them, and wants 
to tell about them. 


Answering The Mail 


Ken Johansen, of Bemidji, Minn., writes to 
ask, “What happened to the favorite develop- 
ers of several years ago? Are the new ones as 
good as they’re supposed to be? For years I’ve 
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POETS! It pays to publish NOW! 


For the next 90 days, you can publish your 
64-page poetry book for $750, and make a profit 
on the sale of 375 copies.* 

We will publish and bind 600 copies of your 
book (ample for most poetry books), print it on 
70 Ib. paper, and design it individually just 
like our trade books. There is no extra charge 
for editing, proofreading, promotion, publicity, 
direct-mail advertising, catalogue listing Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly listing, advertising in Books in 
Print and Publishers Trade List Annual, copy- 
right in your name, warehousing, storage, mer- 
chandising, and insurance for two years. 
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Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhian 
in Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America's 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for | this purpose. Mr. Uhian, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 





What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 
‘ @ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 
on r How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
rade? 

_@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 





In addition, you receive up to 250 free books 
(which sell at $2.75 each) and $1.10 royalty on 
every copy we sell. 75 copies will be sent out for 
review to poetry publications and to radio stations 
that broadcast from our books, and there will be 
a statewide publicity campaign. You own the 
unsold books. 

Submit your manuscript for free appraisal. 
Write today to Henry Harrison for sample pub- 
lishing contract and for free sample poetry book 
(postage and mailing charges, 50 cents). 

*If your book is longer, or is in some other 
specialized field, or if you desire a multicolored 
jacket, there will be an additional charge. 
















Facts About Exposition Press 


— are a few items you should know about Exposition 


_, @ In operation since 1936, Expositi - 
lished over 3,000 authors. ree Se eee 


.,_@ In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 


@ We lead all pow publishers in paperbacks and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain o ip- 
aut af tn in our own warehouses for prompt ship 


@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and sales center at 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 69, Calif. 






Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smohing.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
page. 

@ Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

® Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout's 
third book, A Woman's World, in October. 

@ Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout's fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘‘recommended 
for your night tabie.”’ 








Why You Should Act Now! 


@ if you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Knew and You 
Can Publish Your Book. if you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhian’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Li es 
Times called ‘‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 
































WD-12 Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 
Name 
Address City Zone State 
1 WOULD LIKE Kind of Book 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhlan oO 
2. Free copy of “Rogue” 0 State of MS., Complete O Incomplete 0 
3. Book publishing literature O 
4. Special Services Information a Date of Expected Completion 
*West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 69, Calif. 














developed all my negatives in D76, sheet film 
and roll film alike. Should I change?” 

There’s nothing wrong with D76, Ken, ex- 
cept perhaps that there’s no percentage for 
anybody in spending money to ballyhoo it. 
Not only is it inexpensive in prepared form 
(powder to be dissolved in water) but you 
can mix it from bulk chemicals—any brand 
of bulk chemicals. Some of the fancy new 
developers sell for 3 to 5 times as much; 
there’s enough margin there so the manu- 
facturer can publicize and advertise. 

For some purposes the new developers are 
better than D76. For example, the thin-emul- 
sion films Panatomic X, Afga 13, Adox KB14 
or Ilford Pan F require special developers to 
take advantage of their ultra-fine grain. For 
this, Rodinal is a favorite. The standard 
films, when exposed at an extra-high ASA 
rating, may also require special formulae. 
For routine operations, however, D76 is as 
good as any. It gives acceptable fine grain, 
even on 35mm film, if exposure and process- 
ing are correct. 

There are several ways to use D76, depend- 
ing on the ASA rating (and several readers 


PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 
you personal help by experienced instruc- 
tors. In a short time, under their friendly 
guidance, you experience a new confi- 
dence and sense of achievement. Sales of 
your material become easier. Write fic- 
tion, articles, TV plays. You are given 
professional, interested help every step of 
the way, from idea to sale. 





SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 


Name 


Address 
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have questioned the relationship between the 
film-speed rating at which you set your meter, 
and the way the film should be developed), 

For maximum film speed, you use D76 un- 
diluted. That is, dissolve the powder in the 
amount of water indicated in the container 
(and store for use). Tri-X can be exposed at 
1,000 ASA if developed for 62 or 7 minutes 
in this D76 solution at 75 degrees, with agi- 
tation every 30 seconds. The results will be 
a bit contrasty. For better quality, expose at 
650 ASA, and develop 512 minutes at 75 de- 
grees, or 7/2 minutes at 70. Agitate for the 
first minute, then every 30 seconds. 

Plus X (which I consider a much better all- 
around film than Tri-X, except in poor light) 
can be exposed at 250 ASA if developed in 
straight, undiluted D76 for 5 minutes at 70 
degrees. This tends to be contrasty, but is 
good for flat lighting, hazy days, or strobe. 

All these development times are based on 
the assumption that fresh developer is used. 
As the developer ages and is used, a steady 
increase in developing times is called for; 
better still, use replenisher. At the same time 
you buy or mix the D76 developer, buy or 
mix an equal amount of D76-Replenisher. 
Add this to the developer at the rate of 34 oz. 
for every roll developed, to keep the devel- 
oper up to uniform strength. 

Another way to use D76 is as a one-shot de- 
veloper. Mix the prepared stock solution | to 
1 with an equal amount of water, use it once, 
and discard. Used in this 1:1 dilution, D76 
gives you an ASA speed of 200 for Plus X; 
develop 8 or 82 minutes at 70 degrees with 
regular agitation. This is an especially good 
procedure for the beginner, because of its 
dependable uniformity. For better shadow 
detail, you might prefer to use the 1:1 dilu- 
tion of D76 for six minutes at 75 degrees, 
agitating for the first minute, and then every 
thirty seconds. This gives you an ASA speed 
rating of 160. 

For those who have asked why I suggest that 
you mention the ASA rating at which you ex- 
posed your films when you send them to a 
custom lab: notice how different effective 
film speeds are obtained by treating the same 
film differently in the same developer. An 
even greater variety of results is available by 
using other developers. Exposure and process- 
ing are an interrelated process. Q.E.D. 
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Doublevision and Doubletalk 








, the several human disabilities 
which qualify a person to be a poet is double- 
vision. This is not like the doublevision of a 
drunk, which makes him see too many clocks 
on the wall, multiplying reality like a jammed 
machine; nor is it like the blurred vision of 
the myopic, which distorts a bush into a bear. 
It is a faculty for seeing a thing at once pre- 
cisely for itself and, at the same time, as part 
of a larger phenomenon, or endless chain of 
phenomena; to envisage a white whale in 
such a way that it is inseparable from evil, 
goodness, nature, obsession, and a whole 
echo-chamber of such abstractions. Thus 
you, the poet, see one thing, put it into your 
poem, and expect the world to know you 
meant not that, or not that only, but some- 
thing else, or everything . . . until the eyes 
dazzle with seeing. The critic then comes 
along and calls this process symbolism. 
Symbolism is a variety of doubletalk—not 
stuttering, incoherency or deliberate obfus- 
cation of meaning, but the habit of meaning 
something other than what one is literally 
saying. Poets may recognize that this is what 
other poets are doing, but they rarely admit 
that it is what they do themselves—produc- 
ing such amusing denials as when Dylan 
Thomas violently objected that Edith Sit- 
well misunderstood one of his denser poems 
because she refused to read it literally. (Just 
try reading Thomas literally: 


Abaddon in the hang-nail cracked from Adam, 
And, from his fork, a dog among the fairies, 

The atlas-eater with a jaw for news, 

Bit out the mandrake with tomorrow’s scream.) 


And Frost, perhaps a hundred times a year, 
insists that “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening” has nothing to do with the death- 
wish. I think what he means (I assume he 
does not mean what he says) is that the 
death-wish and many other things are so 
essentially linked to the experience he ex- 
plicitly described that it is a waste of time to 
isolate it triumphantly and say, “he means 
this.” 

The whole significance of doublevision lies 
in that commitment to what words liter- 
ally say. The poet has searched for the “best” 
way of saying what he means—and has put 
it down because he sincerely believes it does 
say what he means—everything he means. 
What he means is, of course, a great deal 
more than he said; however, larger signifi- 
cance for him, is so intimately linked with 
what is on the paper that he thinks we are 
blind or obstinate if we introduce other 
words, other concepts, to “explain” what he 
regards as right before our eyes. When he 
reads other poets he may find himself inter- 
preting—like a critic, or any ordinary reader 
—because it is almost as hard to share 
another person’s doublevision as to share his 
dreams. 


I am not trying to make poets sound like 
fools, but there is a kind of hallucination 
about the very best poetry to which one has 
to find a key. Such poetry contains the keys. 
As a simple example, consider that utilitar- 
ian horse in “Stopping by Woods.” He thinks 
it queer the speaker should stop out there on 
a road; the animal knows that a road is to 
go on, especially in a snow storm. If we 
pause to think, we sense the parallel 
with the absent owner of the woods, whose 
house is in the village. The narrator seems to 
be relieved to think that the owner will not 
see him stopping by the woods. Why? To 
look at them ‘s no transgression. But the 
owner, like the horse, is apt to be of a utili- 
tarian disposition, and also likely to think it 
queer to see a man stop to watch woods fill 
up. The narrator seems uneasy about—per- 
haps even a little ashamed of—a private, 
irrational, aesthetic moment which is so in- 
explicable in utilitarian terms. So we have a 
symbol: the horse, of course, but the horse 
includes the owner, and the two “stand for” 
much more: all that opposes, disapproves 
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of, or is incapable of understanding a man’s 
need for such a moment. Now the surprise: 
the narrator himself adopts that point of 
view at the end of the poem, and reluctantly 
surrenders to the utilitarian values. 

He has miles to go before he sleeps—and 
we are reminded of other oppositions in 
other Frost poems—almost all of them, in 
fact—in which the humane, loving, irra- 
tional, useless, fun values are contrasted to 
those of use, need, duty, and reason. It is the 
old heart-head (or heart-feet) dichotomy: 


The heart is still aching to seek, 
But the feet question “Whither?” 


Ah, when to the heart of man 

Was it ever less than a treason 
To go with the drift of things, 

To yield with a grace to reason, 
And bow and accept the end 

Of a love or a season? 


Treason to yield with a grace, but it becomes 
clear in poem after poem (as in “Stopping 
by Woods”) that when love and need, avoca- 
tion and vocation, conflict: 


And where the two exist in twain 
Theirs was the better right—agreed. 


(“Theirs” here refers to the need of two 
tramps who want to do for pay the wood- 
chopping the poet is doing for pleasure.) He 
goes on: 


But yield who will to their separation, 
My object in life is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where love and need are one, 
And the work is play for mortal stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done 

For Heaven and the future’s sakes. 


Love and need are united, of course, in the 
“vocation” of the poet, of any artist, or, one 
might go on, in social effort which is im- 
pelled not only by principle but by affection. 

It is not a very complex philosophy (nor do 
I mean to suggest that it is all of Frost’s 
philosophy )—and looks rather cracker-bar- 
relish as I summarize it by quoting only ab- 
stract statements, leaving out the meat of the 
poems; but my point is this: that this philos- 
ophy pervades Frost’s poetry and causes him 
to see symbols of this basic conflict every- 
where, as though through tinted glasses. No, 
that image doesn’t work; for doublevision 
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implies specifically that the poet sees the situ- 
ation clearly and, at the same time sees into 
it so that as he talks about it, he means both 
the situation and its significance. In a sense 
it is doubletalk to say horse and mean need. 
But we can’t translate that way. That little 
horse that thinks it queer to stop on the 
snowy road is first of all himself and after- 
wards part of a complex which includes a 
whole range of values opposed to aesthetic 
moments. And if the poet had to choose be- 
tween the horse’s point of view and the tug 
at his heart that moves him to remain watch- 
ing, he would side with the horse, however 
reluctantly and without grace. 

I spend so much time on that horse because 
it seems to me to operate in just the way all 
symbols should; it is a much simpler and 
more domestic example than Melville’s white 
whale; but both are alike in that they are 
continually reverberating and expanding 
centers of meaning. 

Symbols are used in other more abstract 
ways, some of which I would like to describe 
—saying also why I think these wavs are less 
successful than the way in which Frost uti- 
lizes symbolism. 


The simplest use of symbols, of course, is 
allegory, in which A = B in simple equiva- 
lence and the apparent narrative is of almost 
no interest to poet or reader, both of whom 
are concerned with the interplay of abstrac- 
tions which the symbols stand for. A parable 
is somewhat richer, less ingenious, less elabo- 
rate, but more concrete, more fully created 
than the allegory. The prodigal son almost 
takes on some personality. Both parable and 
allegory, like jokes, are oriented to situation. 
“A man wanted to sell his cow, and . . .” we 
are off, any man, any cow, at any fair: the 
meaning, obviously, is in the application to 
many other situations. Proverbs and homiles 
are similarly rudimentary poetry. And if you 
find readers who object to the fact that 
poetry doesn’t mean what it says, remind 
them, as Ciardi does, that they accept easily 
that a rolling stone gathers no moss, know- 
ing that the thought has nothing to do with 
either stones or moss. 

The difference between these more abstract 
uses of symbolism and what Frost does is 
similar to that between a hypothesis and 
laboratory demonstration. Rather than say- 

















ing that, under given conditions, a given 
thing ought to occur, Frost says, as convinc- 
ingly as possible, that under precisely these 
conditions precisely this occurred. If the con- 
ditions are not sufficiently controlled, or if 
the measurements are ignorantly misread, 
nothing can be inferred. If, on the other 
hand, the poem is a good one, a statement of 
the hypothesis is unnecessary: the proof is be- 
yond need of the guess. One definition of a 
successful symbol might be that it is a defini- 
tive circumstance of an important truth. 


Symbolism, of course, is an after-the-fact, 

modern invention. There have always been 
symbols, but they have only recently come to 
be named, looked-for, and, worst of all, put 
into poems deliberately—which makes for 
doubletalk without the necessary double- 
vision. Or, more simply, it makes for in- 
sincerity. 





Freud and Jung had, inadvertently, much 

to do with turning poetry into a variety of 
double-crostics. Freud taught us about one 
kind of symbol: the disguise. Because our 
conscious minds do not find it comfortable 
to deal with all the burps coming up from 
the nether regions, they have (it is postu- 
lated) developed a mechanism for convert- 
ing contraband notions into innocent ap- 
pearances. The literary use of this discovery 
has often been exactly the reverse: to fill a 
poem with innocent objects to which the poet 
has (by reading his dream book backwards 
like a witch’s prayer) attached dirty mean- 
ings. Thus, far from helping to form a strat- 
egy for dealing with life, such symbols be- 
come a kind of tragic playing around with 
our confusion. Far from aiding a necessary 
backing-off from truth, they become (like re- 
ligious images for heathens) substitutes for 
truth. Far from helping constitute a poet’s 
personal Hayes Office, they become sophisti- 
cated double-entendres which, like all jokes, 
poke a lewd elbow in our ribs whenever a 
glove or purse or fork or pistol or fish is men- 
tioned. 

Jung caught literary imagination with 
another concept of symbolism—the arche- 
type—which seems to make for a bit more 
depth in literary application, but is put to 
hack use just as was Freud’s discovery. He 
set off the great Snark hunt: myths, un- 
conscious memories, racial reservoirs—all 
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Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 





RELIABLE? 

. 
Why, of course every Digest advertiser is reliable! I recom- 
mend them all. But the fact is, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate THE SHORT SHOP. Information without obli- 
gation sent on request. You be the judge! 


THE SHORT SHOP 


Homer B. Moffett 
111 E. Illinois Street Wheaton, Illinois 
‘Fine writing for fine people’ 











Beth Kramer 
Authors’ Agent 
TAHLEQUAH, OKLA. 

Dear Author :— 

If your MSS. are not sell- 
ing, perhaps an agent can assist you. I 
invite you to send me your work for a read- 
ing. Moderate handling charges; editing 
available when needed. 





Do write for details. 
Cordially, 
Beth Kramer 


Most advertising claims to the contrary— 
subsidy publication usually is not 


A SUCCESS STORY 


But James Purdy, author of COLOR OF DARKNESS, MALCOLM, 
and THE NEPHEW, published his first two books with us on a 
subsidy basis. A barrage of review copies, letters, and an- 
nouncements to periodicals and leading figures here and abroad 
brought Purdy world acclaim and republication by four leading 
royaity houses (G New i » Lippi and Far- 
rar, Straus); and the magazines came asking for Purdy manu- 
scripts—in most cases the same manuscripts they had re- 
jected before Purdy’s William- publicati 

Possibly we can do for you what William-Frederick publica- 
tion did for James Purdy. Send for OUR FREE FOLDER out- 
lining our low-cost subsidy publishing program for authors and 
featuring author ownership of all copies. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 











55 East 86th Street; New York 28, N. Y. 














were plummeted to find how people said 
what they always knew. As I (very super- 
ficially, as do most poets) understand this 
concept, it is similar to that of symbol as dis- 
guise, only without smut. Consider Ulysses 
as Tennyson thought of him, as Joyce did, 
and then as Peter Viereck sees the archetype 
emerging in his poem, “Kilroy was here.” A 
note to the poem tells us that scrawled slogan 
indicated an “unfaked epic spirit . . . imply- 
ing that nothing was too adventurous or re- 
mote.” 


Also Ulysses once—that other war, 

(Is it because we find his scrawl 

Today on every privy door 

That we forget his ancient role?) 
Also was there—he did it for the wages— 
When Cathay-drunk Genoese set sail. 
Whenever “longen folk to goon on pilgrimages,” 
Kilroy is there; 

he tells the Miller’s Tale. 


It is a simple, witty poem, and, as it pro- 
gresses from this first stanza, in a sufficiently 
provocative manner; nor is it in the least ob- 
scure, although in these few lines we have, as 
trophies of the Snark hunt, Kilroy, Ulysses, 
Columbus and Chaucer. The mythic signifi- 


WRITER-CRAFT 


Literary Agents Critics | Counsellors 





Writer-Craft takes 
over where writing 
schools and courses 
end... 


Oo. B. CANNON 
and 


Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts at a reasonable cost. 

A limited number of MEMBERSHIPS are now open. 
Or service on individual manuscript submissions in 
any writing field of your choice. 

FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $20 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. There are no extra charges. 
Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots . . . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 
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cance is proved, too—even to modern read- 
ers who don’t know the Odyssey from Oz, 

But it comes not from a mythic mind but a 
mind which has read books about myths 
(and other things). A minimal experience, 
in which the poet is sitting contemplating 
the Kilroy inscription, is expanded almost 
mechanically into significance. It is not 
doublevision but vision footnoted. I remem. 
ber that Richard Wilbur once wrote with re- 
freshing frankness, “One does not, merely by 
referring to the dying god or what not, 
evoke a legitimate emotional response.” But, 
then, maybe these learned poets have a bet- 
ter racial memory than you and I. 

Good poets must be, I think, instinctively 
anti-literary. (Sure, there’s a lot of good stuff 
in books, but it’s not yours, George, it’s not 
yours.) I find myself, as editor, almost auto- 
matically rejecting poems which comment on 
paintings, give monologues of historical or 
fictional figures, or reinterpret myths, be- 
cause these have become literary exercises. 
It is not justice to call ““The Waste Land” 
literary exercise because at the time it was 
written the possibility of myth was exciting, 
reaching literary-types as a new discovery; 
and Eliot may have had some reason for con- 
fusing such things with poetry. But never 
again, please. Mistah Kingfisher—he dead. 

No, symbolism is something that happens, 
not something you do, and for a doubletalk 
license you have to prove doublevision. 
Without that license it is almost impossible 
to write poetry. I would put it almost as an 
axiom that it is not poetry if it means just 
what it says. 


= 








POET WIFE 


“Tell me, my Dear,” 
he said with a sigh, 
“will you be recognized 
after you die?” 


“Sorry, Honey, 
no such condition, 
I am not dying 
for recognition.” 


—Elizabeth Antonova 
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Six specialized assignments drive right to the 
heart of writing short shorts and vignettes up 
to 2,000 words which are in growing demand 
today. The student starts writing in the first 
lesson and completes the course with two 
original stories slanted for specific markets. 
The work of each student receives the per- 
sonal attention of a WriTER’s Dicest editor 
from writing to marketing. Average comple- 
tion time is three months; but students may 
take up to six months. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


IF 


YOU 
WERE A 
CAT... 


you might enjoy nine lives in which to develop into a 
successful, published author. 

Most writers we know can only devote a fraction of a 
single life span to their writing. To reduce wasted 
years of trial and error, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction helps the writer develop a 
professional writing ability of short shorts in three 
to six months. 


THE NEW TBG APPROACH 


Tuition for this course is $25.00. Now offered 
on WD’s “Total Benefit Guarantee.” This new 
approach to correspondence study guaran- 
tees that “you benefit or we refund pro rata 
ANYTIME throughout the Course.” (In- 
struction and marketing know-how is based 
on WD’s 40 years of covering publishing 
trends for free-lance writers. ) 


Enroll me in your Course in Short Fiction immediately under WD’s 
“Total Benefit Guarantee.” 


C I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% savings for payment in full.) 


Pay-as-You-Study Plan 


C1 I enclose $10 now and will pay the balance of $15 over the next three months. 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





-ZONE 


STATE 
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GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON COPIES: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 
539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, included; additional, 5c each. 


LULA S. McGAHEY 
P. O. Box 936, San Diego 12, California. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, books) ; 
tech, handbooks, medical research, 40c pg. 
CARBON copy: One, included ; additional, 5c each. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 

1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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JEAN PETERSON 

13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 

RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, included; additional, 2c ea. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
$1.00 per thousand words. 
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EARL GIFFORD 
156 First St. Shelbyville, Indiana 

Rates: 65c per thousand words. 

Corrections: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
Carson Copy: One, no extra charge. 


Extra CuHarcEs: Re-write (extensive) $1.00 per 
thousand words. 





MARIE PETTERSEN 
Long Meadow Apts., 4-D, Hagerstown, Maryland 
RATES: 25c per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included. 


CARBON copy: One, included; additional 2c each. 





MRS. M. JAMES’ 

MIDWEST TYPING SERVICE 
20960 Ontaga St., Farmington, Michigan. 
PHONE: GR 4-4098. 


RATES: 65c per M words; book lengths, 55c 
per M. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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SHIRLEY E. KRAVITZ 
P.O. Box 321, Linden, New Jersey 


RATES: 65c per M words (stories, books, articles) ; 
$1.00 Min. Ditto Duplicating: $3.00 per 
100 each. 


CARBON copy: One, free; additional 2c ea. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TYPING io 
EDITING SERVICE 


4636 Crest Ave., S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
RATES: 20c per page. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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SHEILA KRAVETZ 


566 Riverdale Ave., Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 

PHONE: HY 8-6547. 

RATES: 40c per page—single space; 60c per page 
—double space (stories, books, articles) ; 
50c per page (TV & dramatic scripts) ; 1c 
per line poetry. 

CORRECTIONS & POSTAGE: 

CARBON copy: One, included; additional, 5c each. 

TYPEWRITER: I.B.M. (Pica). 

EXTRA CHARGE: Re-writes (extensive) 80c per pg. 


Included. 


PAULINE LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 
RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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JEAN GRAY ALLEN 


1235 Derry St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry lc per 
line, minimum, 50c 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, included; additional 5c each. 








MARY LOIS LEATH 


726 Plum, Graham, Texas 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. Poetry, 25c per 
page. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: Two, included; additional 10c 


each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: $1.00 per thousand words on 


rewrite. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 
8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 


RATES: 


60c per thousand words. Poetry, Ic a line. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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ESTHER REITH 
P.O. Box 702, Boyd, Wisconsin 






RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry, Ic per line. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
| oe and $66 for six months. 




















Cartoonist 


By Pat Fulford Mullen 


What about taboos today? With TV cen- 
sors taking the safe, middle-of-thg-road 
course so that subject matter for all but the 
“for free” talking session programs are 
squeezed dry of anything that could be mis- 
interpreted by anybody anywhere, what’s 
left for the cartoonist? Up to now, the maga- 
zines have said, “be careful, no blatant sex, 
no race relations, no segregation jokes, no 
belittling of the government, no Russia, no 
etc. and etc. All well and good; the cartoon- 
ists lay low. 


Suddenly Peggy Cass, on the Jack Paar 
Show, opened up with this one, “We just 
got a telegram from the Congo saying, “Send 
more Diplomats, they were delicious!” and 
everybody held their breath. Nothing hap. 
pened, and cartoonists all over the country 
began to polish off their suddenly good 
again, native-plus-hunter-minus-hunter gags 
—and they waited. Then came another, also 
on TV, Lamumba and Kasavubu wer 
talking, one said, “take Kennedy, now that’s 
a funny name,” and cartoonists began to put 
batches together, ready to send them in. 

Then came a slight pause and the taboos 
were back. Diplomats and Embassy mem- 
bers were getting themselves involved in 
brawls—hitting cab drivers over the head 
with baseball bats, then claiming immunity, 
then being recalled. This was followed by 
stern orders from all governments that situ- 
ations which might cause international inci- 
dents were to be avoided at all costs. Next 
came a newspaper item reporting that the 
Katanga government was being sued by the 
widow of one of its soldiers—the grounds: 
that he was eaten! So taboos are off again. 
What magazines use gags on African head 





“Stop splashing water on the kindling” 


















hunters and canibalism? All of them do— 
it’s been a favorite subject for cartoonists for 
years. 

There’s one in a current issue of a major 
magazine by Clyde Lamb,: showing natives 
hiding in the brush watching two fishermen 
pile the fish up on the beach. One native 
says; “Let’s wait until they’re through— 
we'll stick them in the same pot and cook 
them all together.” The Post had one by Al 
Kaufman a couple of weeks ago showing two 
natives, complete with grass skirts and ear- 
rings, bargaining with a middle-aged couple. 
The husband says: “I’ve been offered two 
cows and a sheep for you.” 

This classic (opposite) by Lamb appeared 
ten years ago and ever since there have been 
endless variations on the theme. One 
“switch” was an identical drawing showing 
a downpour with the victim saying, “Thank 
God for the rainy season.” 

True, Arcosy, Esquire and most of the 
other men’s magazines use gags on this sub- 
ject. Try it yourself—get a new slant. 

A new magazine, as yet untitled, will make 
its appearance on the stands this month. 
Editor Jonathan Kilbourn says it will re- 
place Coronet and could be classified as 
“general” in category and it will cover just 
about every subject. Cartoons will be used 
with prices by arrangement. Art Director 
Sidney Miller will do the buying. Short writ- 
ten humor is also wanted, plus quizzes and 
anecdotes. The address is: Gilberton Press, 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Sam Bierman is buying again after a few months 
layoff. He wants gags on entertainment mainly— 
radio, TV, movies, sports and theatre. Inked 
roughs, if drawn on the horizontal, are bought as 
is. Ten dollars and up for single panels, around 
$40 for spreads. Address Crestwood Pub. Co., 32 
W. 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. He has four books, 
Dolls & Gags, Army Laughs, Army Fun and 
Broadway Laughs. Payment within a week. 


At the same address, True Men’s Magazine and 
Man’s Life are also active. The new editor, Jack 
Hoffman, wants inoffensive girly gags, TV and 
sports, and pays $10 for single panels and from 
$20 and up for multi-panel cartoons. Through the 
mail here. Former editor Harold Straubing has 
gone to Hollywood to edit some cheesecake maga- 
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YOU CAN'T WIN 
AT CARTOONING! 


—not unless you have the right training. Study with a 
teacher acknowledged to be one of the top ex in 
cartooning. 45 lessons plus PERSONAL HIP. 
No free art kits or swimming pools. Write for “The 
Honest Facts About Cartooning.” Enrollment limited 


to serious students only. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-DE 57 Nena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 
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CARTOONIST & 
GAGWRITER 


THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
IN THE HUMOR PROFESSION! 


Tabloid style newspaper with photos, cartoons, arti- 
cles by top-notch cartoonists, writers! Loaded with 
latest market news. 


Send $1.00 for Four Weeks 


WRITE: DEPT. WD 


PRO 525 MADRONA AVE., SE. SALEM, OREG. 
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4201 S. BROADWAY, LOS ANGE 37, CALIF. 
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10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N.Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! The 
Cartoonist’s Cartoonist! Editorials! The Post Cartoonist! 
Market Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! The 
Cartoon Clinic! 


Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Four get ac- 
quainted copies just $2.00. Direct from the heart of the 
magazine publishing industry. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
3161 N.E. 17th Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


CARTOON GAGWRITER 
SCHOOL 


3161 N.E. 17th Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


THE ONE, THE ONLY GAGWRITING SCHOOL. CASH 
IN ON YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR. LEARN GAGWRIT- 
ING, FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR A WEEK. INCLUDES 
YEARS SUBSCRIPTION TO N. Y. CARTOON NEWS. 
SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 


CARTOONISTS! 


Professional cartoonists, 
4 7" part-time cartoonists and 
4 beginners... 





















Wnite for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 

Four introductory issues only $1.00. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 














zines out there. We'll try to get his address for th 
next issue. 


Man’s Illustrated and Man’s Conquest, 441 Le. 


ington Ave., New York City, are actively in th 
market for mild girly gags and funny male slay 
stuff—says editor Martin Singer, for which $15 
is paid. No inked roughs here—finishes only. \y 
written humor either. The page spreads on x. 
venture and girly subjects are especially wanted 
at this time. $85 on acceptance for good ong 
These magazines are both bi-monthlies. 


Golf Magazine and Golf Digest at 117 E. 31st St, 
New York 16, N. Y. Around ten dollars is paid 
here for golf gags. We mentioned to editor Hany 
Barron that payment seemed to be slow at th 
magazine. He said it must have been an oversight 
and promises to do better. Inked roughs ar 
okayed here. Through the mail. 


Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. Edi 
tor Bill Wise, out of the market for so long, seem 
to be buying again. Male slant, adventure, mild 
sex, etc., at $40 each on acceptance. 


True Police Cases, another Fawcett book (sam 
address) with Joe Corona in charge, is looking for 
crime gags with a fresh slant. Skip the antique 
with the convict shoveling his way up into the war- 
den’s office. $20 on acceptance. Mail only. 


H. Grider Advertising Co., Inc., 3030 Euclid Ave, 
Cleveland, Ohio. You might query editor Bil 
Howard on business gags. He says that both car- 
toonists and gagwriters are welcome—with pay: 
ment at $50. 


Your Most Interesting Questions 


“An artist and I are collaborating on avi 
tion transportation cartoons—subjects: civil 
and military plot dilemmas . . . etc. We don't 
see any aviation mags listed anywhere—are 
there any? And how much do they pay?” 
(Ed Warns, San Diego, California. ) 

Here are a few. Payment is from $5 to $23. 
If that is your specialty, why not try to sel 
them as a feature, 12 at a time? Arr Forct 
Space Dicest, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
17; Arr Force Times, 2020 M St. NW, 
Washington, D. C.; ARmy Aviation, 9 Eliza- 
beth Dr., Westport, Conn.; Air AcE, 551 5th 
Ave., New York 17; Aviation, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36 (query) ; Fryine, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16; Skyways, 425 Park 
Ave., S., New York, are all good market 
possibilities. 

From Arthur Ploscowe, of Englewood, 
N. J. comes a question about greeting cards, 
one which we have received many times. 
“First, is there a market list of greeting card 
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firms? What is the best way of submitting 
samples? Size? Color? Do they furnish the 
gag or do I submit the whole thing? What 
do they pay?” 

Your local telephone book (yellow pages) 
would list nearby greeting card publishers, 
but here are some to start you off: Box Cards, 
526 North La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Buzza-Cardoza, 30 Rockefeller Pl., 
New York; Barker Greeting Cards Co., P.O. 
Box 2177, Cincinnati 1, Ohio; American 
Greeting Corp., 225 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Rust Craft, 680 Fifth Ave., New York; Hall- 
mark Cards, 680 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam 
St., L. I, New York; Norcross Greeting 
Cards, Inc., 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
These firms have been in business for many 
years and all of them buy outside material. 

To submit samples, buy up about a dozen 
different cards of the “studio card” type put 
out by various firms. Their names are on the 
back at the bottom along with the price. 
Copy the format exactly as it is—they are 
nearly all long and thin with a cartoon on 
the outside and one on the inside and the 
gagline on the back. Study the gaglines and 
if you can come up with drawings as horrible 
and with gags as smutty, you may find your- 
self suddenly making lots of money. But 
don’t send anything sweet, complimentary, 
sentimental or expressing love or kind 
thoughts anywhere . . . these subjects are all 
taboo. Insults, accusations, double meaning 
gags and just plain dirt are the best sellers in 
the greeting card business today. . . . Pay- 
ment is anywhere from $10 for an idea, to 
$100 for drawing and gagline. . . . If there is 
just the name of the firm on the back, not the 
address, ask the store owner who the dis- 
tributor is, then call him direct for the in- 
formation. 

Vincent Barrett of Los Angeles, Calif., asks 
where he can find a list of syndicates buying 
cartoons, and Jacob Levin of Silver Spring, 
Md., wants to know if any of the syndicates 
buy ideas and farm out these ideas to car- 
toonist:—or where he can get a cartoonist 
who will work with him on a speculation 
basis. Syndicate lists are published in Writ- 
er’s Market—also in local telephone books. 
Most of the big ones have offices in New 
York. Here are several: King Features Syndi- 








cate, 235 East 45th St., New York 17; Regis- 
ter & Tribune Syndicate, 25 West 45th St., 
New York, also Des Moines, Iowa; NEA 
Syndicate, 461 8th Ave., New York 1; New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 
41st, New York; George Matthews Addams 
Service, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22. You can also get a syndicate list for $1.00 
from Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, 
New York 36... . You might query editors 
of syndicates with an outline of your idea. 
Or, advertise in your own local paper for a 
cartoonist who might want to devote spare 
time to the subject on a 50-50 basis. 

Randy McKay of Walton, Ky., writes, 
“You said in one of your columns that six 
weeks is long enough to wait before inquir- 
ing about batches of cartoons. I’ve waited 
six months and they don’t even answer my 
letters—what should I do?” 

A cartoonist we know solved the problem 
of the no-answer-no-matter-what magazine 
neatly, like so: he sent an open postcard to 
the editor, and on it he said, “As I have not 
heard from you about a batch of cartoons 
I submitted some five months ago, I can 
only assume that you are out of business. 
If I do not hear from you immediately I will 
inquire, via registered mail, of your local 
Chamber of Commerce if you still exist. I 
can think of no other reason for your with- 
holding my property so long.” He got it back 
within a day. 

Somehow, open postcards seem to frighten 
people. They firmly believe that everyone 
reads them. The mailman, the only person 
who has access to the mail, wouldn’t notice 
if the card had a thousand bill attached to it. 
We tried this method ourselves once when a 
department store, name of R. H. Dacy, sent 
us a registered, rush, hurry-up-and-pay letter 
demanding $8.71 for a pop-up toaster we 
bought on a sale on which there were no re- 
turns. We explained on a postcard how the 
toaster either popped the toast right out the 
window or clutched it to a burning crisp 
within minutes. We demanded to know if 
they were out to rook the public and told 
them to come and get it at once, that we 
were even afraid to disconnect it for fear of 
being electrocuted on the spot . . . they came 
the next morning and quietly took it away 
and we never heard from them again. 
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By Frank Dickson 


JUNE ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


The number preceding each idea below 
represents a day in the month noted above 


1. Delivery of Wedding Gifts. The excite- 
ment of the bride-to-be and her family in re- 
ceiving the presents. Are gifts delivered to 
the wrong address now and then? Selection 
of china, glassware, and silver patterns by the 
future bride; keeping records of what pieces 
have been bought. Clerks aiding donors in 
choosing presents. Which month leads in the 
volume of nuptial gifts—June? 


2. The Best Clock Watchers in the City! 
Slant: How paying attention to the clock is 
all in a day’s work for the workers who are 
responsible for the operation and accuracy of 
Western Union clocks. Causes of clock trou- 
ble; prompt adjustment. Phone calls from 
users when clocks get out of order; the 
mechanism. 


3. A Long-Distance Swimmer of Your State. 
Training of the marathon swimmer; tips by 
the “human fish.” His longest swim; strug- 
gling against currents. His diving accom- 
plishments. His means of livelihood; serving 
as a lifeguard. 


4. Local Church Visitors From Afar. Guests 
from the greatest distances during the past 
several months; percentage of visitors who 
are traveling through the city. Sunday school 
and church guests who have perfect atten- 
dance records of long standing. Visitors who 
attend services because the minister is their 
former pastor. 


5. “Firsts” in Aviation in Foreign Countries. 
Anniversary angle: It was on June 5, 1783, 
that the first public balloon ascension took 
place in France. The first woman to fly? 
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Mme. Thible, a French opera singer, who did 
so on June 4, 1784. The first military use of 
a balloon was made by Jean Marie Coutelle, 
who employed a balloon produced for the 
French army, in 1794. And the first para- 
chute jump came in 1797, with Andre- 
Jacques Garnerin descending over a Paris 
park. 


6. The Senior Agent of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service in Your Area. The most enjoy- 
able phases of his work; a typical day. The 
agent’s positions before he became head of 
the staff; jokes he recalls about income tax 
collectors. 


7. The Truth About “Beau Brummell.” 
Slant: The tragic last days of George Bryan 
Brummell, the style-setter for more than a 
score of years, who was born on this day in 
1778. He was destined to die in an institution 
for the poor in France. The years that he 
experienced the greatest prosperity and ad- 
miration; his extravagant existence; fleeing 
to France because of creditors. 


8. Articles Lost and Found in Parking Lots 
in Your City. The most common losses, such 
as keys. Valuable rings and remarkable recov- 
eries. Do the attendants ever receive any tips 
for finding objects, including pocketbooks? 


Keeping close check on cars because of pos- 
sible theft. 


9. Athletics in Local Churches. Slant: How 
churches emphasize recreation and physical 
growth along with spiritual uplift. The sports 
in which the churches organize teams; play- 
ing facilities. The coaches and champion- 
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Redbook Editor 
Cites Value 
of Dickson Book 


Robert Stein, Redbook editor, 
believes Freelancer’s Treas- 
ury of Articles Ideas will be 
useful and profitable to both 
experienced and inexperi- 
enced writers because it of- 
ers “a series of suggestions to 
be filtered through each read- 
er’s distinctive set of inter- 
ests and talents as a writer.” 
They are ideas that can be 
adapted for the Sundy sup- 
plement, the national maga- 
zine, the trade journal, the 
house organ, the weekly 
newspaper, the feature page 
of a daily, the interview seg- 
ment of a television show. 
Many are ideas that the 
photo-journalist can develop 
into exciting spreads. 


Dickson Ideas 
Aid Writers 
To Make Sales 


“The managing editor was 
tearing his hair out. I went 
through Dickson’s ideas, and 
gleaned four good ones im- 
mediately. (They brought me 
a five-dollar-a-week raise. 
Without my asking for it!) 
So, hurray for Dickson!”— 
Paul Kosene, Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey 


“I've made five sales to date 
on leads suggested by Dick- 
son. Naturally, I’ve developed 
a very kindly attitude to- 
wards him!”—David Gordon, 
New York City, New York 


“For some eight or nine 
years, these ideas have been 
keeping my bread and mar- 
garine paid for. With the help 
of Mr. Dickson’s timely tips, 
anyone can do it. Just an 


ordinary worry-wart of a 
woman like me can make 
from $150 to $200 a month 
Selling ideas to Sunday sup- 
plements!”—Mary Lou Cul- 
bertson, Greenville, South 
Carolina 





Congratulations, Frank A. Dickson! 





Since Frank Dickson first began his WD column, “An 
Idea-A-Day,” in 1939, he has given WD readers over 
8,000 ideas for articles and features. Never has he missed 
a deadline nor has he ever run dry of ideas. The WD staff 
has come to think of him like the Rock of Gibraltar or the 
regular spouting of Old Faithful out at Yellowstone. 


A countless stream of WrITER’s DIGEST readers have 
earned thousands of dollars over the years developing 
these ideas into articles for large and small publications. 
One grateful reader, after developing a single Dickson 
idea into a half-dozen different sales, wrote, ‘“Frank—that 
wasn’t an idea. It’s a career!”’ 


To provide writers with a complete collection of ideas 
for a full year, Frank Dickson and Channel Press com- 
bined to publish Freelancer’s Treasury of Article Ideas, a 
book of more than a thousand story-starting ideas—three 
outlines for each day of the year. 


To add to the value of this book (and prove, perhaps, 
that he never runs dry), Frank Dickson has included 
material previously unpublished and ideas that have been 
revised and expanded. In addition to the three article ideas 
for each day, the book includes notes about the important 
or feature-producing events that took place on that date 
in the past—from the birthdates of Presidents to the day 
the first toothpick-making 
machine was patented. 


The Freelancer’s Treas- 
ury of Article Ideas has 
just come off the press in 
time to make an_ ideal 
Christmas gift to any wri- 
ter. Copies may be ordered 
direct from WriITER’s DI- 
cesT. A gift card will be in- 
cluded if requested. 





Writer's Digest 

22 East Twelfth St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Send me a copy of Frank A. Dickson’s Freelancer’s Treas- 
ury of Article Ideas to the address below. I enclose $4.95 
payment in full. If I am not thoroughly satisfied after 10- 
day examination, I may return the book for a full refund. 


Name . 
Address .......... 


| See . Zone _....... State 


Include, Gift Card 
Inscribed from _............... 











A Service 
Of Distinction 
FAMOUS WRITERS HELP YOU 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published articles about Ballenger. 
20 years in business. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 








VANCE HALLOWAY AGENCY 


Represents many Hollywood Producers in the novelization 
of forthcoming motion pictures. Present need for short 
stories, novels, teleplays and off Broadway plays. 


Send your manuscript with $2.00 for reading. 


VANCE HALLOWAY AGENCY 
Box 28 Pearblossom, Calif. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 








AUTHORS! 


ow Good MS. Considered. Nat'l. Adv. Illustrated. 
100% sales paid > 32 yrs. exper., over 2,000 titles. 
Subsidies $359.50 No book too large for us. Yearly 
CASH PRIZES a pooty. Anthology of American 
Poetry—Write: Paul L. Heard. 

ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Ave. (Prompt Reply) Dallas 17, Texas. 
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ship squads. Do local teams play gama 
with those of churches over the county? 


10. A Veteran Sewing Instructor For a Sey. 
ing Machine Company in Your City. Slant: 
The satisfaction of the expert in passing her, 
or his, skill on to countless others and encour. 
aging them in the art of sewing. The average 
time it takes to teach a person to sew; the 
main faults of beginners. Mothers and 
daughters who receive instructions at the 
same time; youngest and oldest pupils; the 
number of men. At what age did the in. 
structor begin to sew? 


11. Interviewing Famous Personalities. Ex. 
periences of a veteran radio or television an- 
nouncer of your section in covering memo- 
rable events. Quotes of celebrities that stand 
out in the announcer’s memory. Movie stars 
and mingling with them; dining with national 
notables, including political big shots. Doesa 
microphone or television camera “freeze” 
quite a few celebrities? 


12. Crop Predicting in Your State. Contact 
the director of the State Crop Reporting 
Service. Conditions that enter into the pre- 
dictions; the frequency of the forecasts. 


13. The Leading Electrical Contractor in 
Your Section. Slant: How he amounts toa 
“live wire” in the area or a number of states. 
His beginning, probably on a modest scale. 
The “safety mindedness” of the company. 
Latest innovations in the electrical world; 
largest contracts the subject has received. 


14. Flag Day. Events leading up to the 
adoption of the Stars and Stripes by the 
United States on June 14, 1777. Historians’ 
versions about Betsy Ross, Philadelphia flag- 
maker. Do local historians believe she made 
the first flag? Confederate flags—a timely 
subject right now. 


15. Family Tonsilectomies. See local doc- 
tors about families with a number of children 
who have undergone the removal of tonsils 
at the same time. The largest number. Ob- 
taining adjoining rooms. Do the physicians 
give a reduced rate? How many tonsilecto- 
mies follow pre-school check-ups? 


16. A Judge of Pigeon Shows in Your State. 
The number of shows in which he takes part 











annually; conventions he attends. How 
pigeons are judged; awarding of trophies. 
Breeds of pigeons that enjoy the most popu- 
larity. The judge as a pigeon breeder him- 
self; pigeon clubs in which he holds mem- 
bership. 


17. Father’s Day. A well-known leader of 
your state who makes a practice of giving col- 
lege scholarships to worthy boys and girls. 
Slant: how he deserves Father’s Day tribute 
every day because of his generosity in making 
dreams come true. Did the donor of the 
scholarships meet difficulty in receiving his 
own education? Total number of scholar- 
ships he has given; reunions of the recipients. 


18. The Chapel in a Local or Nearby Hos- 
pital. The extensive use of the chapel, 
throughout the week, as well as on Sunday. 
Any marriages performed there? Prayers for 
patients. 


19. A Large Company in Your City Built on 
Distrust of Humanity—a Safe Firm. What 
kind of a sales talk does a safe salesman make? 
Safes for various purposes. The largest safes. 
How small do safes come? Features about the 
latest models. Installing safes. Owners who 
forget the combinations and call upon the 
company for a legal safe opener. 


20. Your State’s Society in Washington, 
D.C. The regular meetings and the high- 
lights of the year; chief social events. The 
president and other officers. Senators and 
congressmen from your state as participants 
in the proceedings. Greeting and entertain- 
ing visitors from the state. 


21. Beginning of Summer. This and that 
thermometer in your city. What about the 
one at the weather bureau and also at the air- 
port? The most unique thermometers locally ; 
the largest and the smallest. Thermometers 
sold at local stores as souvenirs of your city. 


22. A Sunday School Lesson Writer of Your 
State. How he, or she, entered this field of 
writing, and the publications for which he 








THE JUVENILE FIELD 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


* 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Arti- 
cles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. Now 
... |'m Teaching. 
| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW TO 
WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| Offer You Step-By-Step Instruction and 
Personal Guidance. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


WILL HERMAN—Dept. W. 


1726 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 








PROMPT SERVICE 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting. Criticism 
of fiction, articles: $1.00 per thousand 
words. Minimum fee $5.00. 

Novel appraisal $5.00. Book-lengths mar- 
keted. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. Sy 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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BOOK PRINTING 


[Al new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. J 
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THE WRITER'S EMPORIUM 


Send two stories with four dollars, analysis charge. | will act as agent, critic or teacher according to story need. 
Fee includes both stories) 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, 


ADELE BAILEY 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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has written. How many words do the lessons 
run? Gathering material for the lessons; the 
lesson procedure. Connecting modern events 
with stories of the Bible. Fan mail—and 
critical letters—from readers. 


23. Use of Two-Way Radio by Commercial 
Truck Fleets in Your Section. The useful- 
ness of the system for keeping in touch with 
the office at any time. Urgent messages. Night 
travel by truck drivers; accidents. 


24. A Look at Local Bondsmen. The method 
of operation; steps in securing bond from 
them. The highest bonds set in your city or 
county. Defendants who take unofficial leave 
of absence while out on bond. 


25. A Well-Known “Barn” Theater in Your 
State. Slant: how the theater feeds enter- 
tainment to vacationists, besides serving as a 
testing ground for new dramas. Presentation 
of well-known plays during the summer; the 
actors and their leading performances. The 
director and also the stage specialists. Per- 
formers who have achieved national recog- 
nition. Any playwrights among the players? 
Capacity audiences. 


26. Birthday of Novelist Pearl S. Buck, Who 
Has Won Both the Pulitzer and the Nobel 
Prizes. Her years in China and putting her 
understanding of the people there into her 
books. Her novels that experienced the great- 
est sales. Her interests outside of literature. 


27. A Well-Known Television Pastor of 
Your State. The televising of his services 
plus appearances on TV devotionals. Letters 
from viewers; those from farthest states. 
Additions to church membership because of 
television sermons. Estimating the size of the 
pastor’s video audiences. Humorous inci- 
dents, such as slips of the tongue. 


28. A Prominent Resident of Your County, 
With Woodworking as His Hobby, Who 
Makes His Own Furniture. The products 
in which he takes the greatest pride. Design- 





WRITERS ! Faultless editing, revision and typ- 
ing are the essentials that will give your book its very best 
chance of being a success. My clients are selling the 
novels and non-fiction books I have prepared for publi- 
cation. $2.00 per thousand words. Send stamp for details 
of my easy terms of payment. 


EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kansas City 32, Missouri 
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ing the furniture; time required to produe 
it. Offers that admirers have made him fy 
furniture. 


29. Producing the City Directory. Numb: 
of persons conducting the census; the time 
and the cost. Do many residents object to giv. 
ing full information? The most difficul 
duties of making the directory ; double-check. 
ing for errors. A typical schedule, from the 
beginning to the date of publication. 


30. Dancing as an Important Part of Thera. 
peutic Treatment. Interview a dance teacher 
whose instructions have spelled recovery for 
injured persons and led to improvement in 
the mentally ill. His, or her, most amazing 
cases. Types of dances that are most effective. 
Slant: How dancing can be of medical benefit 
as well as of social advantage. 





About That First Draft 


(Continued from page 17) 





starting—only that. His method, if it suits 
him, has a pattern, and he will follow that 
pattern to a completed manuscript. 

Hemingway used to sharpen twenty pencils 
each morning, just to get started; he started 
with longhand, and once said he had the 
feeling his fingers did his thinking. After an 
automobile accident in Montana, when he 
almost lost the use of his right arm, he feared 
he would not be able to write again. 

Willa Cather used to read a passage or two 
from the Bible to get her thoughts started; 
Jack London, oppressed by financial troubles 
throughout his lifetime, forced himself to 
write. Under pressure, London scribbled out 
a thousand words every day, seven days a 
week. Early in his career, London set him- 
self a nineteen-hour day for writing and 
studying. He allowed himself only five hours 
for sleep, and often during his subsequently 
brilliant career reverted to this schedule be- 
cause of added financial burdens. 

London’s method of learning new words 
was unique. He strung a clothesline across 
his room; when he ran across a strange word, 
he wrote it, and the definition, on a slip of 
paper which he attached to the line. When 
not writing, he wandered about the room 
examining his “brand new wash” and in 
such a way, improved his vocabulary. 
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Jack London began his serious effort on a 
wooden desk in his bedroom, where he wrote 
with a thick pencil on rough scratch paper. 
Success was not immediate. Broke, and with 
an ill mother to support, he applied for a 
Post Office job, and wrote while he waited 
for appointment. One of his first stories was 
sent to the San Francisco Examiner; they 
did not acknowledge receipt of the story. 
Later, he sold a story to the Overland 
Monthly of San Francisco. He had difficulty 
in collecting his payment, and after a few 
months went to the editorial offices where he 
collected the amount, after ajmost having to 
threaten bodily harm. 

“Dig,” London believed, “moved more 
mountains than faith.” He knew what he 
was to write before he began, and soon de- 
veloped a power of organization so strong 
and perfect that he seldom had to make 
changes except for a word or two. 

Dig, coupled with a method that suits you, 
can work miracles. But can everybody dig? 
If a writer has plenty of money he sometimes 
feels no pressure to work. 

A Saturpay EvENING Post writer, Prentiss 
Combs, said at a recent lecture in San Fran- 
cisco that he never writes a word until his 
wife tells him the furniture is being taken 
away. He hates to write. But under pressure 
he does; he takes the Bible and a book of 
famous quotations to study. Combs may type 
a whole sheaf of paper looking for an idea. 
He just types out thoughts and carelessly 
throws the pages on the floor, but out of all 
the pages may come an idea which he can 
use. Then he writes that idea into a story. 

The tendency seems to be for most writers 
to use longhand, at least for their first draft. 
Some make a switch to the typewriter com- 
pletely, but only after they have overcome 
the distraction of noise and flying keys. If a 
physical need for a change, such as Thur- 
ber’s appears, that change can be made—it 
can be learned. 

The method of getting the first draft out 
can only be the one which suits the writer. If 
he doesn’t get it out using that method, part 
of the reason may be that the method is 
wrong; however, if it works well for him it 
should not be changed unless he thinks it will 
increase his speed with no sacrifice of his 
creativity and mood. 





YOU, T00, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE — 


$25,500 Race Horse 

$25,000 Tri-Level Home 

2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 

$20,000 from Kleenex 

$20,000 from Acrilan 

$20,000 Ranch Style Home 

$10,000 from Heinz 

$10,000 from Snow Crop 

90 Cars in 9 months 

111 Travel Trips in 9 months 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 


LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








WRITE FOR TELEVISION 


Your story adapted to television. Ghosting of T V scripts 
from idea or outline. Also radio and theatrical plays. 
(Let me do it for you to be sure it's right.) 

Write for prices 
MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Biair Ave. St. Paul 4, Minnesota 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 

Short stories under 2,000 words... .$ 3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour............... 5.00 
Ce TE sss bc hasioetsns 7.50 
Stage Plays ............ 10.00 
WN iiss cea dense 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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DO IT RIGHT! 
Utilize friendly professional criticism 
STORY—ARTICLE—PLAY—TV SCRIPT 
25c per 100 wd. ($5 min.) COD—Less 50c prepaid 


DAVID LEWIS 
1145 Saxon Way Menlo Park Calif. 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wie clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction, books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, textbooks. Each properly ty when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


Minimum $7.50. 
IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
3441 Stockton Bivd., Sacramento 20, California 


(Continued from page 46) 
48. Margaret Kottke, Scientific Holiday, Bladen. 
burg High School, Bladensburg, Maryland; sep. 
ior, age 18; Mrs. Elizabeth Barnes, teacher. 


49. Linda Goodsell, The Dead Lives, Elgin High 
School, Elgin, Illinois; senior, age 17; Miss Enid 
M. Burns, teacher. 


50. Sylvia Franco, I Will Make You Fishers of 
Men, Steamboat Springs High School, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado; age 17; Mrs, Art Bogue, 
teacher. 





Prizes and Awards (Cont’d from pg. 2) 








NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won't help unless you know how to sovtes, 
md your novel to me for that final touch of an cupere 
befo you send it to the publisher. He demands a a — 
written ands — edited manuacript. 3. per 
pleses pages ty on bond. Terms, as convenient. 
Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for price 
Nearly seventeen years in doctoring maneeeriese “for authors. 
Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s rig’ 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Biair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


lieleineieeneiarenetinemmenaninmatmieneael 
MILDRED I REID 


Fer coaching by mail. For Boston or Stoneham class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—-WRITERS: RE'S 








HOW! (Basic pochalaue) esevesees $1.25 


2—WRITER’S: HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas..........- 2.50 
3——-WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! Plots for eve elias eoccsece 50 
4—WRITERS MAKE IT SELL (Adva ua .0o 
5—WRIT +H TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types e: ained 3.00 
6—WRITE! LEARN TO EA (New app*oach) ....... 00 
7—THE DEVIL’ S HANDMAIDENS, Novel, $3.50, from me . 3.00 
CONTOOCOOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





To make a LONG story 
short... 


There are three basic reasons for subscrib- 
ing to Writer’s Digest: 


a. 
You like to write. 
2. 


You want your writing published. 


You want to be paid for your writing. 


WRITER’s DicEsT, through its helpful arti- 
cles, exclusive market reports and columns 
on special fields of writing, provides the 
most complete coverage to enable you to 
achieve the maximum satisfaction and 








achievement from your writing. 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 


0 fer 6 months for $2.00 
0 for 1 year for $3.50 


Name 





Add 





City State. 





L-1 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


See eaee ee ee eee eee eee = 
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copy of the contest rules may be obtained from: 
Barry Knower, Director, The Town Theatre, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 
Tips on taking pictures and entering the 1962 
Kodak High School Photo Awards now are avail- 
able, without charge, to teen-age photographers. 

All ninth- through twelfth-graders in the nation 
are eligible to enter the Awards which opens Jan- 
uary 1. This year’s prizes totaling $12,000 include 
increased awards for color winners. 

Black-and-white prints, color prints and color 
transparencies taken since April 1, 1961, may be 
entered up to the deadline of midnight, March 31, 
1962. There are no restrictions on the make of 
camera and film used. 

The free material may be obtained by writing 
to Kodak High School Photo Awards, Rochester 4, 
New York. 





Television and Radio 
(Continued from page 37) 





Dante, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. In this series 
Howard Duff plays the title role once played by 
Dick Powell. Dante is a reformed crook who is still 
beset by police and gangsters. Blackmail and vari- 
ous crime involvements are featured, with a lot of 
excitement and suspense. This show is produced by 
Four Star Television, at Republic Studios, 4024 
Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


The Law and Mr. Jones, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. 
The hero of this one is a serious, dedicated attorney 
whose principal weakness is a quick temper. Scripts 
for this new series will include various types 
legal ramifications and twists. It is produced by 
Four Star Television, Republic Studios, 4024 Rad- 
ford, Studio City, Calif. 


Route 66, CBS-TV. One hour, film. This series fol 
lows two young men on their cross-country advent 
tures. Location filming, which has recently begu®, 
is adding much to the interest and freshness of tht 
backgrounds. Practically any kind of an adventutt 
that might come to two such young men could be 
acceptable, if it contains enough suspense 
action. This is produced by Screen Gems, 1334N. 
Beachwood, Hollywood, Calif. 
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I can write—but I can’t get ideas” 
(Continued from page 23) 











major bridge? What authorities must ap- 
prove those plans? The Army? Federal offi- 
cials? How many highway commissions? In- 
deed, we could go on for page after page, 
asking’ questions that have all been inspired 
by that one anniversary note. And from 
these questions may come a story. 

The successful magazine writer combines 
three abilities. He must be able to tell his 
story literately ; he must find the hook, angle, 
nail or gimmick that makes his approach 
new and different; he must tell the story for 
a particular audience. If you write about 
bridges for a children’s magazine, you em- 
phasize one group of facts; if you write 
about bridges for a trade or technical publi- 
cation, you select and stress other material. 
A few things remain the same, however. 
Quotations and anecdotes pump your article 
full of vitality, building the reader’s interest, 
step by step, through episodes that are defii- 
nitely linked and that support one another. 
Every article needs a definite theme or point, 





with all parts of the story designed to leave 
the reader with the happy thought that he 
has realized enjoyment or benefit from the 
feature. 

Six steps spell success in fashioning an arti- 
cle, particularly one written for a regional 
national magazine: 

1. Cram the first part with action. 

2. Fill the middle part with narrative or 
explanation. 

3. Use a number of incidents or anecdotes 
that supply a well-rounded picture and drive 
home a point. 

4. Fill the gaps between them with neces- 
sary information. 

5. Push the action at full tilt as long as pos- 
sible. Any descriptive material should be in- 
serted after a highly dramatic moment, in 
order to whet the desire of the reader to read 
right through to find out what happens next. 

6. Devote the last part, like the first, to ac- 
tion; and end at a peak, without rambling 
or fizzling out. 

DeWitt Wallace, the publisher of READER’s 
Dicest, has a three-point formula that he 
impresses upon his magazine’s roving re- 





Beginners Only 


On the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 


_ The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose d, 
readable English in the approved editorial om 
Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


O Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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When Writers Start, Sanford Sternlicht June 
All Americans Are Writers . . . or Should Be, 


Hazel L. Koppenhoefer June 
Advice For a Young Man Like Myself, 
R. V. Cassill Sept. 


If You Want To Be a Writer... , 
Sandburg, Thurber, Steinbeck, etc. Sept. 


ALL IN FUN 


The Lsast Stage From Ulcer Gulch, 

Michael Carreck Feb. 
The Writer’s Only Problem, 

Hayes B. Jacobs March 
Writer’s Catechism, John Patrick Gillese Nov. 


AN IDEA A DAY 


Article Ideas, Frank A. Dickson 
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ARTICLE WRITING 


Ice-Breaking Made Easier, Allen W. Eckert. . Jan. 
I Get Paid for Everything I Write, 


Charles M. Swart Feb. 
What Do Editors Say About You? 
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From Freelance to Editor, Frank Versagi. .March 
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A visit with cartoon editors, plus markets. . Feb. 
How four top cofnediennes get their 


material, plus markets . March 
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National Cartoonist Society, plus 
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Markets May 
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Questions and answers Aug. 
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Market Discussion . . Nov. 


The push and pull of taboos, plus markets. . Dec. 
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Quizzes for Writers Jan.-Aug. 
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HOW BEATS THE HEART OF A WRITER 
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William Faulkner of Oxford, Mississippi, 
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Ernest Hemingway Aug. 
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NOVEL WRITING 


Biographies For Juveniles, J. E. Levine. ... . Jan. 
Something Is Always Happening, 

Carl Henry Rathjen................. Jan. 
Collaborators Anonymous, Robert Portune.March 
Post Mortem of a First Novel, Ethel Tigue. .June 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


Photojournalism Column, Rus Arnold 
The shape and composition of your photo, 
plus markets ... Jan. 
The 35mm vs. the 4x5, and film processing 


S53 ccc so-ocene Whe nie) soni eee ea eae Feb. 
Exposure meters .... .March 
Photographers’ rights, plus markets... . April 
Evolution of a picture-story, plus markets. May 
How photo contests work ... . .June 

Twenty Years of Wonderful Uncertainty, 

George X. Sand Brag Ay aay stay trees July 
Selectivity in Marketing.......... / + ee 
Photo Developing ; ... Aug. 
Men’s and adventure photo field, plus 

markets ot 2s. CBE 
Questions and answers, "plus markets. .... .Oct. 
Photographing Animals, plus markets... . . Nov. 
A new market area for photojournalists— 
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POETRY 

Poetry: How and Why, _ aneied 
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The Problem of Meter. a .. .April 
Feeling Your Pulse... .... Race May 
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Wanted: Satirist, Judson Jerome.......... Oct. 

Postscripts to Poetry, Jessie Farnham...... .Oct. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 
March, pg. 20; May, pg. 22; June, pg. 26; 
July, pg. 27; Aug.-Dec. 


$3500 Short Short Story Contest Announce- 
ment . .Jan.-April 


Poetry Contest Winners................. April 
$3500 Short Short Story Awards. Se iraene. Aug. 
Poetry Contest Announcement............ Oct. 
1961 High School Writing Awards......... Dec. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 

The Changing Face of Teenage Fiction, 

Peg OS ee eee .. Jan. 
Writing the Teenage Confession Story, 

Elyse Michael . ents sated Jan 
How One Confession Writer Works, 

Dorothy Kostka .................... Feb. 





How to Make a Long Story Short, 


Agnes Ranney . .March 
10 Not So Tender Traps, Ive rene :S. Sarbey.. . April 
Keep the Fiction Illusion, John Ball, Jr... . . .May 
The Art of Pedestrian Writing, 

Mle TORONONIE 5. ask oS oe oes rine May 


Tell the Truth and Sell, Jack Sharkey...... July 
Checklist for Unsalable Stories, 

Allan W. Eckert 
Vitamins For Your Characters, 

Florence McGehee ..... » « 
Dialogue in the Short Story, Beatrice Cole. .Nov. 
The Why Behind the What, F. A. Rockwell. . Nov. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


Television and Radio Column, Nancy Vogel 
What happens to a TV script as the scene 
30 MiOt, Pls ATHENS... . . . oo ere Jan. 
Radio commercials and drama, plus agencies 
handling radio commercials .......... Feb. 
Mechanical form of a TV script, plus 
literary agents in California......... March 
Collaborating on TV scripts ........... April 
Television and You, Frances Carfi Matranga. May 
Suspense in your TV script, plus markets. . July 
An interview with a TV writing team, 


plus markets ... . Aug. 
TV Playwriting—It’s Easier Than You Think, 
Charles R. Allen.. .. . Aug. 
A story editor, a TV writer, and an agent 
discuss TV, plus markets... . . Sept. 
Breaking into TV and radio through FM, 
plus shows being filmed.............. Oct. 
A listing of TV agents. ............... Om 
Suspense in TV writing................ Dec 
THIS BUSINESS OF WRITING 
The Part-Time Writer and His Taxes, 
Larston DB. BaP oon is cicnnesara April 


What Is Copyright? William H. ‘Allen, Jr... .May 
Time Study Your Articles, 
Premence Bi. SUGGS. . c5 oko cde cess May 


WRITER’S MARKET 


Juvenile Book Publishers. .... . Jan. 
Juvenile Book Publishers, Juvenile and Young 
People’s Magazines ................ Feb. 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines. . .March 
General, Trade, and Technical Magazines. . April 
Popular Craft and Science, and Crossword 
Puzzle Magazines, and Greeting Card 
i... ee err May 
Quality, Quarterly and Literary Magazines. . June 
Quality, Quarterly and — a . July 


Women’s Magazines ........ Serer 
Gun and Sunday Magazines Rid donee Sept. 
Poetry and Verse Markets................ Oct. 


Poetry and Verse Markets, Animal, Astrology, 
Automotive, Aviation, Business and 


Finance Magazines ............ .. .Nov. 
Farming and Rural Interest, Fraternal, Health 
and Medicine, Hi-Fi and Music... ... .Dec. 
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Shep & Swap 





CLASSIFIED 





Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty-five cents a word, 
including name and address. Count address num- 
ber as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
use a Writer’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for March 
issue must reach us by January 1. 


REP BBP PPP PPP PPP PPPP OR PREPPY 


Locate Any Book. No obligation, Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 





10 Books for $1.00. Request Catalogue first 
for selection. Foster Book Company, 4502W 
No. Racine Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 





Indispensable for every writer, journalist etc. 
Improve your writing and speaking style— 
use foreign words and terms! You’ll find them 
fast and easy in our NEW, SENSATIONAL 
Dictionary in 21 languages (equivalent of 420 
bilingual dictionaries). Order for only $10. 
Details free. Write now: Universum, Box 948, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


Try Us! No obligation. Costs less. Book- 
search, RD #2, Greenville, Penna. 

Send $1 for six exciting paperback novels. 
Box XII, c/o Writer’s Digest. 


Encyclopedia of English: 20 books in one, 
Arthur Zieger. Grammar, usage, spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, roots, rhetoric, 
rime, world literature, etc. 500 pages. $3.25 
p.pd. Doug Weatherly Books, Dept. W., Al- 
bion, R. I. 





What to Tell Your Children About Sex, Child 
Study Association, 1961. Questions, answers, 
from infancy to adolescence, Anatomical illus- 
trations, index. 96 pages. $1.75 p.pd. Doug 
Weatherly Books, Dept. W, Albion R. I. 


Dating, Mating and Marriage Today. Three 
sociologists combine in best attempt yet to 
meet problems of teenager-parent relation- 
ship. Not a recipe for happy marriage, but a 
basis for normal, rewarding life. 255 pages. 
$3.75 p.pd. Doug Weatherly Books, Dept. W, 
Albion, R. I. 
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Help for Your Headaches, Dr. Percy Brazil. 
Simple language how and why 9 out of 10 
sufferers can get relief. How to relieve mi- 
graine, tension headaches. Not method of cure, 
but ample discussion of causes and methods 
of elimination. 220 pages. $3.25 p.pd. Doug 
Weatherly Books, Dept. W, Albion, R. I. 





Complete Range of authoritative manuals for 
Civil Service jobs. Ask for leaflet. Doug 
Weatherly Books, Dept. W., Albion, R. I. 





Books Located! You Name It—We Find It. 
Bookmark, 51F Walnut, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin (sample copy 4c). Lillian 
Elders, Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 


Make Big Money Writing Simple trade maga- 
zine articles. No tedious study required. No 
wasted time practicing. Hundreds of maga- 
zines buying material each month, 5,000 word 
instruction manual $2.98 postpaid. Market list 
free. Satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach Drive, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 





Learn Sign Painting—Highly profitable. Stra- 
ley, 410-D So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 





Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 

“How to Self-Syndicate Your Own Material” 
— your Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. Almost 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Or- 
der and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). Your first sale 
can pay for Folio. While they last, gift copy 
of ‘175 Idea-Sources for Newspaper Features 
included with Folio. American Features Syn- 
dicate, Dept. 271, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 
8, Minn. 








Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N.M. 





New, Exclusive 1962 Writer’s Calendar. Tips. 
Daily Story Openings. $1.00. Day’s, 15A Lovell, 
Mill Valley, Calif. 





How Make Stories Dramatic. How Make 
Writing Beautiful. How Increase Vocabulary. 
75¢c Each. Two, $1.40. All, $2.10. Delano Pub- 
lishers, 232 Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Publish Your Own local history book. Adver- 
tisers pay expenses, Sample; instructions 
$2.00. Shirley Smith, Route 10, Box 197, Tyler, 
Texas. 





Fortunes in Formulas: 10,000 trade secrets, 
formulas and recipes revealed in this book. 
Write for further information or send $3.95, 
money back guarantee. Patrick, 207 Wallis, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 





Remails 15c. Receiving/Forwarding $2 mo. 
Capital Views. Rublee, 1536 17th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Glamorous Hollywood Secret Address, Fast 
service. Letters remailed, 25c each; ten, $1.00. 
Agee, Box 802, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Remail. $2 month (10 max.), 4212 Etta St., 
Jacksonville 9, Fla. 





Dallas Viewcards, 6 for $1.00, Letters 25c, 
ee. Hemlee, 2706 Wilhurt, Dallas 16, 
exas. 


Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





Cartoon Gags for Sale, cash. Madden, Box 
693, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Punch Lines Needed for sophisticated, humor- 
ous greeting cards with or without art work. 
No slams or “off-color” ideas considered. P.O. 
Box 212, Framingham, Mass. 





Christmas Comfort in sheepskin slippers, 
double deerskin moccasins, casuals, slippers 
that earned us full approval of our satisfied 
customers. 30 styles. Free catalog. The Cot- 
tage Crafts Shop, Rutland, Vermont. 





World Peace—The Journal of International 
Pacifism. Sample Copy 25c; Two Years $3.00 
Quarterly. Box 6537W, Atlanta 15 (Ga) U.S.A. 





Book Mark and Photo Holder — Combined 
sample 20c. Lewis Blong, P.O. Box 527, New- 
ton 58, Mass. 


Mountain Cabin. Winterized. Secluded. Three 
substantial rooms. Rent $300.00 yearly. Box 
X21, c/o Writer’s Digest. 





Manuscripts Bound, Books Repaired and Re- 
bound. Mail Orders. J. M. Nevins, Dept. 3, 1655 
W. Temple St., Los Angeles 26, Calif, 





Line Counter 30c Postpaid, Counts lines in- 
stantly, accurate. Helps, 8640 Bardwell St., 
Panorama City, Calif. 





New House, spacious grounds, view. All or 
partly for rent. 55 miles from N.Y near 17., 
Owner nearby. Occasional meals if desired. 1 
or 2 adults only. L. Collins, Warwick, N. Y. 





Custom Photo Finishing for writers and photo- 
journalists (B&W only). Let our 25 years ex- 
perience provide you with the kind of prints 
editors want: 5x7—50c; 8x10—75c. Send a 
negative for free sample. Humbert Photo 
Service, 909 S. 21st St., Temple, Texas. 





Try Stampcraft, Picture Play with worthless 
postage stamps. Full instructions with colored 
pictures, $1.00. L. Collin, Warwick, N. Y. 





Cartoonists Needs Gags. Bert Marsh, Box 
4568, Brookland Station, Washington, D. C. 





Photographs for Writers, highest quality, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, write Nelson’s Studio, 
Wright St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 





“Immaculate Heart of Mary, pray for us now 
and at the hour of our death.” Hubert Madere, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 





Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed, All Models 
50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. Alexander, 540 20th 
St., Oakland, Calif. 


Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F. Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


Movie, TV Outlines, complete confessions, TV 
scripts, $5 each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, 
Montrose, Mich. 





Fascinating New Plots—Original, intriguing. 
Any category. $1.00 each. J. Lowell Myers, 
833 E. Ellsworth, Suite 303, Denver 9, Colo. 


If You Can Trace or Copy simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $50.00 weekly, spare time, 
in a copying and duplicating service for adver- 
tisers. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis. 





Free Book “711 Bizarre, Successful Ven- 
tures.” Retired at 47, simple home plan. Hay- 
lings-WR3, Carlsbad, Calif. 
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Press Card and Auto Stickers—$1.00. Free- 
lancers Must. Obtain courtesies, Impressive. 
Money making information included. Com- 
mercial Masters, Gardiner, N. Y. 


400-Year Calendar — All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crawley, La. 





Imprinted Manuscript Envelopes: 50 each 
9x12; 912x124, $4.00 postpaid. Complete line 
writers’ and office supplies, Distinctive print- 
ing. Remailing 25c. Logan Enterprises, 6801-D 
Onyx Drive North, St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 





Free Money Saving Catalog of household 
needs. Typewriter ribbons extra quality, $1.00; 
2 for $1.75; black only. 1000 Name, Address 
labels, 3 lines $1.00. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
Miss. 





Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh 45c each, 
$4.80 dozen, Prompt Delivery. Specify make, 
color. Koppel, 1191 N.W. 112th Terrace, Miami 
50, Fla. 


Personalized Stationery! Beautiful samples 
FREE! Kienbaums, 1701 Water, Spokane 11, 
Wash, 





Windjammer Cruises—Here’s adventure right 
out of the pages of Joseph Conrad! Sign 
aboard world’s largest staysail schooner, Poly- 
nesia, and leisurely explore remote Caribbean 
Islands in complete barefoot relaxation and 
informality. For casual thinking people, 
there’s sailing, fishing, skindiving, and a daily 
ration o’ grog, with a small, friendly coed 
group. 10 Days Before the Mast—$175. Write 
for illustrated booklet: Capt. Mike Burke, P.O. 
Box 1051-W, Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407. 


Cartoonist Wants Gags. Box X31, c/o Writer’s 
Digest. 





Snow Skier-Writer. Ghost my book. Must live 
in San Francisco area. Send resume of skiing 
and writing experience. Stuart D. Hike, 4316 
S. 26 St., Omaha, Nebr. 





Music Composer Will Collaborate with lyri- 
cists, poem writers. E. E. Greene, Box 35833E, 
Miami, Fla. 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure first! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Sétiv St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 69) 
porters: Command instant attention with a 
striking statement at the opening; unfold at 
least two relevant cases, as narratives, that 
document the theme; and conclude with a 
punchy paragraph that will “tie the wheat in 
the sack.” 

Phil Dessauer, a contributor to many fine 
magazines, has developed “group storytell- 
ing” as a source of anecdotes, and he used 
this method when he broke into THE Satur. 
DAY EvENING Post. He corrals two or more 
persons familiar with the subject of the arti- 
cle, and goads or entices them into recalling 
incidents that yield anecdotes for his note- 
book or tape recorder. Speaking of his group 
technique, Dessauer relates: “Psychologi- 
cally, I suppose, this is merely taking advan- 
tage of a natural tendency of people to en- 
tertain each other with stories, but it works 
splendidly for a writer. One person will tell a 
tale and somebody else will embroider or ex- 
pand on it—or think of another. The writer's 
job is to keep the game going by throwing in 
a question or a directional push when the 
pace begins to slow down. Any number can 
play, but two to four will keep a note-taker 
busy.” 

He also stresses: “The point is that, if you 
talk to enough people in researching a story, 
some of them are going to turn into scouts 
and help you when you least expect it. If you 
talk to ten or twelve people on a story, one 
or two of them will actually become a front 
man for you and field in material. When 
your research is limited to three or four inter- 
views, this is less likely to happen.” 

Helen Doss, a master in magazine article 
writing, always collects far more illustrations 
or anecdotes than she can use in her articles. 
The point is to use only the best. She puts 
aside the best illustration for the ending and 
makes the most of the next best for her be- 
ginning. Then, with her abundance of anec- 
dotes, she still has a wide choice to illustrate 
the body of her article. 

The successful magazine writer divides his 
time between writing and reading. It is up to 
you to read, to study the article market; 
you’re the one who must learn the difference 
between the story that’s suitable for the 
newspaper's feature page and the piece that 


_ is right for the newspaper’s weekend supple- 
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ART AND CARTOON INSTRUCTION 


Issue Containing 


Latest Ad 
Art Instruction, Inc. April 
Cartoon Gagwriter Dec. 
Cartoonist Exchange Dec. 
Continental Schools, Inc. Dec. 
The John Duncan School of Comic Art Dec. 
Lawrence Lariar Dec. 
Washington School of Art Dec. 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. Nov. 
Harper & Brothers April 
Hastings House, Publishers, Inc. April 
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Judson Press Dec. 
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Novel Books, Inc. Nov. 
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University of Nebraska Press May 
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CARTOONISTS NEWSLETTERS 
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University of Wisconsin 
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The University of Oklahoma... . 
University School of Writing 

U.S. School of Music 


LITERARY AGENTS 


Cirencester Literary Agency 
Entertainment Features 

E. T. V. Associates 

A. L. Fierst 

Vance Halloway ; 

Alex Jackinson — 

Beth Kramer 

Scott Meredith 

Marjorie Peters & Pierre Long 
Sunset Enterprises 


Joan Oliver Literary Agency... . * 


Dave Stanley 

Carlson Wade Literary Agent. . 
Lambert Wilson Associates 
Writer-Craft 


LITERARY SERVICES 
Marie Adams : 
Adeline M. Alvord 
Adele S. Bailey 
H. D. Ballenger 
Pauline Bloom 
Elnora Boll 
Irma A. Brink 
W. E. Bunton Enterprises, Inc. 


Charles Carson Beatihs 


Consultants 
Dorothy Doyle 
Christopher Earle & Associates 
Robert O. Erisman 
Earl Gifford 

Ila B. Gilson 

Will Herman 
William Heuman 
David E. Lewis 
Donald W. Lewis 
Literary Aid Bureau 
Will Lozier 

Midred I. Reid 
Ross-Morris Associates 
Mrs. Irene Sarbey 
The Short Shop 

H. Cromwell Smith 
Nellie M. Stewart 
Julia G. Swart 
Mary Kay Tennison 
Thomas U. Uzzell 
Kathrn B. Wilson 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American-Foreign Travel Associates. 
Ballard School YWCA.... 

E. A. Carey Pipe Co. 

Mrs. C. T. Davis 
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ment. You must get to know the regional 
publications, the trade journals, the juve- 
niles, the men’s group, the shelter magazines. 
And if you do your studying well, you'll also 
learn the magazine writer’s most profitable 
trick: adapting the same story for several 
publications. 

The very first item to appear in my first 
Wrirer’s Dicest column ran: “Photog- 
raphy is 100 years old this year. A story, with 
local tie-ups, of its progress since then. . .” 

I decided to try that idea myself. A national 
photography magazine carried my feature 
about the first traveling photographer in 
America; a newspaper syndicate distributed 
another story of mine on the same subject; a 
daily newspaper in my city featured an arti- 
cle I wrote with a local angle, because the 
pioneer with the camera was my great- 
grandfather, John R. Schorb; and not long 
ago I placed still another feature on my 
ancestor with the Sunday magazine of a state 
newspaper. 

Countless features offer such opportunities 
for sales to several markets, none of them 


conflicting since they have vastly different 
audiences. The articles must, of course, be 
slanted differently for each publication; in 
the case of trade journals, for example, you 
should present “liftable” ideas; that is, sug- 
gestions with which the reader can solve a 
problem in his trade or increase his sales. 

In another column I proposed a feature 
headed “Prices, fifty years ago.” A reader 
went through the files of his local newspaper, 
and wrote an amusing report on the costs of 
goods and services in his town at the turn of 
the century. Then he researched in several 
particular fields— appliances, furniture, 
transportation, foods—and sold articles to 
trade magazines in the appliance, furniture, 
transportation and food fields. Next he se- 
lected the few most surprising and intriguing 
of all his examples, and wrote a wrap-up 
feature that he was able to place with a di- 
gest-sized magazine. When he wrote to me 
about all this he said, “Frank—that wasn’t 
just an idea. It’s a career!” 

Perhaps, for you, this book isn’t just a list of 
article ideas. Let’s hope it’s a career. 





Eaton Paper Corp. Oct. 
Lon Fanald Jan. 
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PRINTERS 
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Five Star Music Masters Dec. 
National Songwriter’s Guild Dec. 
Song Service + « oe 
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Tin Pan Alley ; Dec. 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCES 
Blue Ridge Writers’ Colony Aug. 
Christian Writers’ & Editors’ Conference . June 
Fairleigh-Dickinson University Writers’ 
Conference May 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference. May 
Middlebury College (Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference ) May 
Morehead College Writers’ Workshop. .... . July 


McKendree College Writers’ Conference... . May 
Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference. . May 
St. David’s Christian Writers’ Conference. . . May 


Silver Lake Writers’ Conference. a 
Southern Writers’ Workshop re 
Southwest Writers’ Conference. ..... _..May 
Syracuse University Writers’ Conference. April 
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BEFORE... 


““Nixies”’ is a disease 
most prevalent among 
writers who guess at 
markets. 

RX: WRITER’S 
MARKET, New 18th 
Edition. 





APTER... 


Acceptance checks come 
oftener when the writer 
reaches the right editor 
at the right address 
with the right material! 





New Writer’s Market 
Off the Press! 


The publication of the 18th Edition of WRITER’S MARKET marks 
the 32nd year this book has helped writers cartoonists and photograph- 
ers find the markets most interested in buying their work. 

Wise use of the detailed market requirements enables many writers to con- 
centrate their efforts in advance on the kind of material most in demand. 
All of the information in the new 18th Edition has been collected pains- 
takingly at great expense direct from the editors and theatrical and TV 
producers themselves. 


Copies are now on sale—Your order will be shipped promptly! 





Writer's Digest @ 22 E. Twelfth Street @ Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Send me the new 18th Edition of WRITER'S MARKET* immedi- 
ately. | enclose payment of $4.95 in full, which includes ship- 
ping charges. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Name . 


Address 





City _...Zone... .State....... 
* Available in sturdy clothb d edition only. 121 
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Article ideas 
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A Guide to Successful 
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How to Write and Sell 
Magazine Articles 
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MYSTERY WRITING 


Crime in Good Company.... 3.95 
Gilbert 
Modern Criminal 
Investigation .......... 4.75 


Soderman & O'Connell 


Mystery Writer's Handbook. 3.95 


Brean 

Writing Detective and 

Mystery Fiction......... 3.50 
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NOVEL WRITING 

Craft of Novel Writing... .. 3.50 
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How to Write a Novel...... 4.00 
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The Living Novel......... 4.50 
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book for Poets......... 2.50 
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New Rhyming Dictionary and 
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The Power of Poetry....... 6.00 
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A Guide to Technical Writing 2.50 
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CHRISTOPHER EARLE & ASSOCIATES 


It is the purpose of CEA to guide you to an 
achievement of the literary goals you set for your- 
self. This is accomplished by careful criticism 
and encouragement from persons who have 
achieved success in your field of effort, and by our 
effective marketing methods. Each manuscript 
entrusted to us is accorded the respect you de- 
mand of an agent-counsellor; and through our 
unique system of client-agent communications, 
you never lose contact with your manuscript. In 
marketing, every effort is made to place your 
manuscript with the most suitable publication at 
the most desirable rate of payment to you. It is 
the desire of CE&A to act as marketing agent for 
only those persons who engage in writing with 
serious intent, and to function as a literary service 
for only those persons who manifest the ability 
to benefit by professional criticism of their work. 


FICTION e¢ 
GHOSTING 


DRAMA e« NON-FICTION 


Reading fee and critique $1 per 1,000 words ¢ fee 
refunded following sale © acknowledgment 
within one week of receipt of manuscript. 


5 DARBY e¢ DEERFIELD « ILLINOIS 











Statement required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
July 2, 1946 and June 11, 1960 showing the 
ownership management, and circulation of Writ- 
er’s Digest, published Monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio 
for October, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, James A. Rosenthal, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Managing Editor, Richard H. Rosenthal, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Business Manager, Hal B. Goldberg, 
Glendale, Ohio. 

2. The owner is: F. & W. Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
James A. Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio, Wilbert 
Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

The average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
50,150. 

(signed) Hal B. Goldberg 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 

day of October, 1961. 


(signed) Clifford Laemmle 
Notary Public 


Commission expires October 5, 1963. 
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Score Evaluation Tables for 
“Judge for Yourself” 


Questions 1 through 10: 
Score two points for each “rarely.” 
Score one point for each “sometimes.” 
Score nothing for “frequently.” 


Question 11 through 15: 
Score five points for each “rarely.” 
Score three points for each “sometimes.” 
Score one point for each “frequently.” 


Questions 16 through 20: 
Score ten points for each “rarely.” 
Score five points for each “sometimes.” 
Score two points for each “frequently.” 
Now total your points and apply them to the 
appropriate listing below. 


88—100 
These are the magazines where you’ll always 
be glad to submit your writing, whether or 
not it results in sales. 


78—86 
While these magazines tend to irk you oc- 
casionally with needless carelessness, it is not 
carried to a point where you'll stop contrib- 
uting because of it. You do, however, wish 
they’d improve a bit. 


65—77 
These magazines always seem to be doing 
something to your manuscript which gives 
you extra work or makes you lose time or 
money. You’ll submit to these markets again, 
but chances are you won’t be giving them first 
choice. 

54—64 
These magazines tend to make you sorry you 
contributed to them in the first place and 
they are frequently off your list after one 
submission. 


53 and below 
Unless you just don’t care what happens to 
your manuscript, chances are you won’t con- 
tribute to magazines which treat your manu- 
scripts as these do. Almost without doubt, 
after one taste of their manuscript handling, 
the writer will look to other markets. 














Reviewed Enthusiastically 
from Coast to Coast! 


“The theme is expressed in the 
colorful creation of the jacket, as 
inviting as the contents within; 
ideas, markets, techniques and 
the inventive use of color and de- 
sign in the making of this unusual 
book.” Journal-Courier, New 
Haven, Conn. 


“A lively lift for any writer or 
would-be writer. Citizen-Journal, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“What I'liked best about the book 
is its skilled blend of bread-and- 
butter facts plus an approach to 
more serious creative writing.” 
John Barkham, Saturday Review 
Syndicate, N. Y., N. Y. 


“This is a good, meaty opus, one 
which readers as well as writers 
will enjoy.” Daily Re- 
public, Yakima, Wash. 


“A fine companion for 
the fledgling writer.” 
Independent Star News, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


“It is a sound book and 
one that every aspiring 
writer ought to have.” 
Chicago Daily News. 


“Writers will find here 





BEST 


From 





Lie Creative Writer presents 
in a handsome, permanent 528- 
page book the all-time “stand- 
out” articles from WRiIrTER’s 
Dicest and WriTErR’s YEAR- 
Book. These articles have been 
updated thoroughly where 
needed. 

The Creative Writer can be 
used for the immediate mo- 
ment, by the writer requiring 
help in such varied tasks as do- 
ing a fact detective story, apply- 
ing for a job as a small-town 
stringer, or preparing his first 
Broadway play. In addition, 
The Creative Writer is a wel- 

come asset to the writ- 
er’s library where, in 
moments of doubt, he 
may turn to several 
philosophic articles to 
find ideas that will 
warm and stimulate his 
mind. 

The solid content 
and vibrant design of 
The Creative Writer 


Gee ten ne WRITER’S DIGEST will earn it a place 


more and better writ- 
ing.” The Writer, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


among the most treas- 
ured books in a writer’s 
collection. 


Professional TECHNIQUE, IDEAS and HELP from Leading Writers and Editors 


¢ “Gold Mines’’ of Quick Income © When It Pays to Pay to Have © How to Plot a Mystery by 
for the Beginning Writer Your Writing Published Questions and Answers 


8 Steps the “Insiders” Take to © New Markets for Non-Fiction : pA my —— Cost 
Professional Writing Success © How a Famous Playwright : 


Take Those Lessons from the 
How to Choose Selling Titles Works 


t Murderers 
or Fiction © How to Write for Children Where to Syndicate Your Own 


Column 
* How to Bait Your Story Trap e “I Make $20,000 a Year Writing How to Use ‘‘The Eternal Fic- 
Man Against White Space for Trade Magazines”’ tion Formula” 


SEND NO MONEY—USE BOOK FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


() Rush me THE CREATIVE WRITER to use 
for 10 days free. If I decide to keep the book 
I will send you $6.95 (plus 25c for postage 
and handling). Otherwise I will return it within 
10 days, and be under no further Obligation. 


(1) CHECK HERE AND SAVE. Enclose full pay- 
ment now ($6.95) and we pay all postage and 


handling costs. (Same refund privilege, of 
course. ) 


Name 





Address 
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It Your Book 
Is Unsalable, 
Send It To Me 


OU DO NOT consult your doctor be- 
is you are in perfect health, nor do 
you go to a Literary Consultant because 
you have a salable manuscript. My interest is not in receiving perfect 
manuscripts, but in finding those that show promise. 
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All of the books my clients had published last year were far from 
being salable when they came to me. Some were improperly constructed, 
others lacked literary polish, a few contained material that could not 
be printed, and at least two came to me in bare outline form. 


Yet, all of them are now published (by royalty companies) as a 
direct result of my professional help. 
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A published author can provide better writing assistance than a non- 
author. This isn’t a personal claim, but a simple statement of fact. 
Professional help comes from a man with professional experience. You 
can settle for less, but why should you? 


‘iive@N' 


Yer 


My free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP, lists the titles 
of my published books, gives references and describes my 
services fully. Write for your copy today, or send me your 
manuscript with $5.00 to pay for reading. I will read it per- 
sonally and have an evaluation report in your hands in 10 days. 


CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST WRITING 


PROMPT REPORTS 


Charles Carson UMERIALY Consultant 


POST OFFICE BOX 38, MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 

















